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CREATIVE COOPERATION 


OT so many years ago “home-made” was a word of dispar- 
N agement. Then to have “store-clothes” meant distinction. 

Now with our mass production and standardized goods 
“home-made” is the ultra-superlative of distinction. A restau- 
rant advertises “home cooked food,” and a bakery “home made 
bread.” The escape from the monotony and regularity of the 
ready-made is toward that individual production which at least 
indicates freedom, initiative, and individuality. 


The standardized teacher, in a standardized school, using a 
standardized text to teach a standardized curriculum is turning 
our attention to the necessity of variations to fit individual and 
community needs. And many Wisconsin schools are doing this 
creative work most successfully. In Wausau the grade teachers 
have worked out a fine series of projects in geography and some 
illustrative units in reading. In Oshkosh and Janesville courses 
of study in English have been made which are based upon the pu- 
pils’ needs. A fine set of practice material in language from She- 
boygan shows what can be done in a limited field. From Rhine- 
lander a new cooperative course of study indicates a desire to 
adapt universal experience to community needs. Principals Lowe 
and Heffernan of Sheboygan have developed some amazingly 
valuable studies in the History, Geography, and Civics of Wis- 
consin. These are but indications of the trend toward self-de- 
velopment. 


Work of this kind may not be research in the stricter sense, 
but it is most valuable in the real meaning of the word. Teachers 
working out their own plans, toward worthy ends, and with 
whole-hearted participation, are setting a standard of professional 
service that unifies and glorifies teaching. Cooperation that is 
creative is the best educational antidote against the dry-rot of 
uniformity and standardization. 





























Vitalizmg The Teaching of American 
History 


By A. S. BARR, University of Wisconsin 


REPARATORY to this discussion 

of vitalizing the teaching of Amer- 

ican History, the writer put to a 
class of 225 students these questions: 
(1) How many of you have taken 
courses in American history? Almost 
every one had taken such courses. (2) 
How many of you have continued *to 
read history because of its special in- 
terest to you? Almost no one had. 
(8) How many of you think history has 
some practical value? There were a 
few scattered hands. I believe this is 
a typical situation. The question, then, 
is ““What’s wrong with history?” Noth- 
ing, probably, but the point is that 
American history is an extremely im- 
portant subject and any loss in its 
prestige should be looked upon with 
misgiving. This is not merely an aca- 
demic problem. It is one of broader 
significance. The exact cause of this 
loss of prestige, if there is any, is not 
immediately ascertainable. The diffi- 
culty seems, however, to be in the teach- 
ing of the subject and not in the sub- 
ject itself. (1) Teachers of history do 
not fully understand the objectives of 
history. (2) The subject matter for 
history teaching is poorly selected. 
(3) The text-books are highly abstract 
and technical in character, and (4) his- 
tory as taught is dead, lifeless, and de- 
humanized. It is with these facts that 
I shall deal in this paper. 

The teacher must come to the class- 
room with a consciousness of the end to 
be accomplished; with definite and dis- 
cernible goals. If not, he may flutter 
in many directions but fly to none. 
Discussions of the purposes of history 
are not mere academic discussions. 
They are the pivotal points on which 
history teaching turns. In brief, to 
teach effectively one must know the ob- 
jectives of history teaching. 





In order to get further background 
for this discussion of objectives, the 
writer directed to a number of eminent 
historians the following questions: (1) 
What, in your judgment, is the chief 
contribution of history? (2) What 
value is peculiar to the study of his- 
tory? No attempt will be made to re- 
port in detail the replies to these ques- 
tions. Historical-mindedness, _histor- 
ical evidence, historical truthfulness, 
power of inference, the sense of time, 
the sense of casual relationships, sense 
of social unity, sense of development, 
sense of evolutionary growth, and the 
sense -of continuity are expressions 
which occurred most frequently in this 
correspondence. Remember that the 
purpose of this inquiry was to discover 
the special contribution of history. 


Probably the most authoritative 
statement of the distinctive contribu- 
tion of history is that made by The 
Joint Commission on the Presentation 
of Social Studies in the Schools, i. e., 
the official statement of the American 
Historical Association, which reads as 
follows: 


“The distinctive contribution of history to a 
school curriculum organized around social ob- 
jectives is the portrayal of human events and 
activities as they actually occurred; its guid- 
ing principles are continuity and development. 
Therefore these events and activities are not 
regarded as isolated, unrelated, or of equal 
importance. Every condition or event is con- 
ceived to be related to something that went 
before and to something that comes after. 
Conditions and events are deemed important 
in so far as they serve to throw light upon 
some course of development. More briefly, 
then, a special and peculiar function of history 
is to trace development. 

“History places, and helps to explain, suc- 
cessive stages in the development of mankind. 
In the light of history our most valued social 
possessions are seen to be deeply rooted in 
the past and the world is viewed as undergo- 
ing a continuous process of adjustment and 
change. Furthermore, the study of successive 
civilizations, with their differences and simi- 
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larities, promotes a more sympathetic under- 


standing among and 


peoples. 


“History, by creating a sense of perspective, 
gives an intelligent notion of those human ac- 
tivities, decisions, and achievements which lie 
behind our present-day institutions and prob- 
lems. It makes intelligible the constant ref- 
erences to people and conditions of the past in 
literature, speeches, public discussions, and in 
the daily press. It affords training in the col- 
lecting and weighing of evidence. It furnishes 
a body of materials for the other studies for 
comparison and construction. 


“History supplies the necessary background 
for an appreciation of much that is best in 
literature and art. It gives more interest to 
travel. It develops fair-mindedness by show- 
ing how loyal citizens have honestly differed 
on public questions. At the same time, it 
stimulates an intelligent patriotism by famil- 
iarizing young people with the history of their 
own country and its place in the world. 

“History is to society what memory is to 
the individual. It is the record of the ac- 
cumulated experience of the past and serves 
as the key to the storehouse of human experi- 
ence for the guidance of man in dealing with 
the problems of the present.” 


individuals, groups, 


The fundamental contribution of his- 
tory then, is an understanding of how 
the present grew out of the past; the 
understanding of references in litera- 
ture, speeches, public discussion, and 
the press to people; principles, and 
events of the past; and finally the broad- 
ening and enriching of human experi- 
ence. Of these aims the importance of 
the time, place, and sequential relation- 
ships of history, that is, how the pres- 
ent grew out of the past, can hardly be 
over-emphasized. Unfortunately, much 
of our history is taught in mere mem- 
oriter fashion, with little regard for the 
continuity of events. It is the excep- 
tional teacher who has the develop- 
mental concept of history and teaches it 
from that point of view. The inven- 
tion of the cotton gin, the Missouri Com- 
promise, the Compromise of 1850, the 
Lincoln—Douglas debates, secession, and 
the Civil War may be taught as unre- 
lated facts or as a chain of events lead- 
ing to a great American conflict. From 
the standpoint of the major objectives 
of history the memorization of facts as 
an end in itself is a sheer waste of time. 
The facts are soon forgotten and the 
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sense of their relatedness and signifi- 
cance has never been established. His- 
tory should supply through a study of 
the developmental background of the 
present, a perspective for understand- 
ing present day institutions and 
problems. 

The second need in history teaching 
is better selected subject matter. Most 
teachers are familiar with present at- 
tempts at a more scientific selection of 
the subject matter of history. Wash- 
bourne has studied the basic facts 
needed in history and geography, based 
upon an analysis of the historical ref- 
erences found in fifteen issues of each 
of several current magazines. Every 
allusion to persons, places, dates, and 
events was recorded. Altogether 81,000 
allusions were noted. Bagley studied 
newspapers and magazines to determine 
the kind of historical information 
schools should teach. He found more 
references to wars than to any other 
type of historical event. Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, and Jefferson were the most 
frequently noted persons. On the con- 
tinent Napoleon, Caesar, and Luther 
were most frequently mentioned. Rugg 
studied the problems of contemporary 
life as presented in some two hundred 
books, very carefully selected, written 
by “frontier thinkers.” While Rugg’s 
findings deal more directly with current 
social and economic problems, the as- 
sumption is that to be worthy of the 
name, history must contribute to the 
understanding of such problems. And 
there are many other investigations of 
this same general character. 

There is no doubt that school people 
have decided to give history an over- 
hauling. Whether the course pursued 
is a wise one remains to be seen. Toa 
casual observer present attempts to bet- 
ter the selections of historical subject 
matter seem to miss the point, or at 
least partially so. Just what should be 
done, is, however, doubtful. In any 
case, the importance of historical events 
cannot be determined by the frequency 
of references in magazines. Whether 
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an event contributes materially to the 
present or not is a matter of fact, not a 
matter of reference. It either does or 
it does not contribute to the understand- 
ing of the present. Of course if the 
chief objective of history is the under- 
standing of references to peoples, 
events, and conditions of the past, in 
current discussions, speeches, and the 
press, present procedures in the selec- 
tion of subject matter are entirely ac- 
ceptable. But the point is that history 
has bigger and better contributions to 
make: (1) An understanding of the de- 
velopment of the present out of the 
past, and (2) the enrichment of human 
experience. Educationalists should not 
be led into the acceptance of the lesser 
purposes of history just because they 
lend themselves to statistical manipu- 
lation. 


The third need of history teaching is 
understandable textbook material. His- 
tory, like science, employs a technical 
vocabulary. Expressions such as line 
of demarcation, charter, nullification, 
session, tariff, free trade, confederation, 
protection, embargo, truce, states’ 
rights, freedom of seas, etc., are not un- 
derstood by most pupils. Mrs. Luella C. 
Pressy, in “The Special Vocabularies of 
the Public School Subjects,” has listed 
some several hundred such terms for 
the subject of history. Myer’s study of 
“Erroneous Concepts of School Chil- 
dren,” presents ample evidence, if any 
is needed, that pupils have very pecu- 
liar notions about many of the terms of 
history. Take from his list, for ex- 
ample, the definitions supplied for four 
words: 

“Civilization. A new class of people; not 
wild people; and education; not educated; a 
country where the people govern themselves; 
the way one lives; a colony united.” 

“Charter. A rule or law; a person’ who 
holds a chart; a paper that laws are kept on; 
a sheepskin parchment written by a King.” 

“Cabinet. White house; place where repre- 
sentatives meet; house of Representatives; the 
whole nation; a man; congress; senate, etc.” 

“Smuggling. Stealing; to sneak; drinking 
whiskey; kidnapping everybody; stealing furs; 
a nag who smuggles beer; to tie up busi- 
ness; 
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Now, an individual’s understanding 
of a given branch of knowledge is 
closely dependent upon his knowledge of 
the vocabulary of thé subject. The vo- 
cabulary, is, however, only the symbolic 
expression of its concepts. To vitalize 
history the technical vdcabularies of 
history textbooks must become symbols 
of rich experiences. History should not 
confine itself to a hieroglyphic discus- 
sion of experience but should be a 
means of giving experience. James 
Harvey Robinson stated some years ago 
that “history should be a means of ex- 
tending and broadening out memories 
and may be used to overcome the natural 
bewilderment of all unfamiliar situa- 
tions.” Individuals confronted with 
new situations draw upon their past ex- 
periences. If they have had no corre- 
sponding past experiences, they draw 
upon the experiences of others. If the 
new situation is a fundamental type 
situation, they may find in the published 
lives of men or in the history of peoples 
helpful accounts of similar experiences. 
To be most valuable history should, 
therefore, be conceived as a means of 
extending the experience, the mental 
horizon, and the memories of the human 
race. 

Education itself is just a matter of 
giving experience. There are four 
sources of experience: Direct partici- 
pation, observation, written and oral re- 
ports, and reflective thinking. We 
may, for example, get an appreciation 
of war by actually taking part in battle 
or by looking on and seeing pictures of 
military engagements, or by listening to 
the stories of returning soldiers, or by 
reading accounts of what happened. 
Obviously, the best way to understand 
the real meaning of war is to go into 
battle just as thousands of doughboys 
did during the World War. This is 
learning by doing. But learning by do- 
ing has distinct limitations, being a 
somewhat slow and cumbersome method 
of learning, limited by both time and 
place, not to speak of cost. Most his- 
tory is of a sort that cannot be taught 


























through directed participation. Obser- 
vation, the second method of getting ex- 
perience, is really learning by seeing. 
Quite effective in certain fields of in- 
struction, it has distinct shortcomings 
when applied to the teaching of history. 
The introduction, however, of pictures, 
charts, diagrams, maps, stereographic 
slides and motion pictures, promises to 
render more practical this method of 
giving real first-hand experiences to pu- 
pils. The third method of getting ex- 
perience, reading and oral reports, is 
almost universally used. That is, his- 
tory may be read for experience, not 
memorized. It should be a means of 
giving experience. I should, therefore, 
introduce into history more biography, 
more boyhood lives, more human experi- 
ence. While I should never reduce his- 
tory to historical gossip I should utilize 
the human appeal of gossip. No one 
needs to take notes on stories told over 
the back fence. They are vital; there- 
fore remembered. 

The history situation reminds me 
very much of James’ Psychology. He 
wrote a very interesting and readable 
psychology in two volumes for ad- 
vanced students. Then some one 
wanted a one volume edition. He wrote 
his briefer course, an admirable volume 
but meaningless to immature students. 
It has all of the abstractions of the ear- 
lier work with none of its illustrations. 
So it is in the field of history. History 
professors would never read the history 
books written for school children. They 
read larger and more interesting edi- 
tions. Some of the most interesting 
reading that I have ever done was in 
Rhodes’ History of the United States. 
It reads like a novel,—a most fascinat- 
ing story of the slavery controversy 
ending in the Civil War. The school 
editions of history are progressively 
compressed as we go from university to 
secondary and elementary schools. 
Consequently, the average school text 
has just the dry bones of history; all of 
its abstractions with none of its life, 
enthusiasm, and vitality. On the other 
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hand, I think of history as a means of 
enriching human experience. This is 
not a textbook statement. To be vital, 
history must actually enrich the lives 
of human beings and literally broaden 
their mental horizons. They must ac- 
tually profit by the experience of the 
race. 

My fourth suggestion is that history 
be humanized. I have just said that 
history is dead. But no subject could 
be more fascinating than the study of 
history. Think of its many hair-breadth 
escapes, its interesting personages and 
their struggles for success, its many so- 
cial, political, and economic issues. 
History should be intensely interesting. 
Instead, it is just words, dates, places, 
and events. The writer has no quarrel 
with the professional historian. His 
task is clearly defined. It is his busi- 
ness to give us a truly reliable record 
of the past. But his responsibility 
stops there and the history teacher’s 
job begins. He must so present this 
record of the past as to direct human 
behavior along more fruitful lines. We 
are always confusing the work of the 
historian and that of the history 
teacher. In any case, the history taught 
to school children should be thoroughly 
humanized and made to bear directly 
upon the lives brought in contact with 
it. Humanized history is vitalized his- 
tory. 

In summary, history may be vital- 
ized (1) through understanding the 
objectives of history teaching; (2) 
through better selection of the content 
of history; (3) through the use of im- 
proved histories, and (4) through hu- 
manization. History is a most interest. 
ing and vital subject. As _ usually 
taught, it is dry, pointless, and dead. 
History properly taught is quite as 
meaningful as the experiences of every- 
day life. It needs only to be vitalized. 





The object of life is action. From 
this springs true happiness.—Aristotle 
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LINCOLN, THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE 
HEN the Norn Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour 


W Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 


She left the Heaven of Heroes and came down 


To make a man to meet the mortal need. 


She took the tried clay of the common roa 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of Earth, 
Dasht through it all a strain of prophecy, 
Tempered the heap with thrill of human tears, 
Then mixt a laughter with the serious stuff. 
Into the shape she breathed a flame to light 
That tender, tragic, ever-changing face; 

And laid on him a sense of the Mystic Powers, 
Moving—all husht—behind the mortal veil. 
Here was a man to hold against the world, 

A man to mateh the mountains and the sea. 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
smack and tang of elemental things; 

rectitude and patience of the cliff; 

good-will of the rain that loves all leaves; 
friendly welcome of the wayside well; 

courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

secrecy of streams that make their way 


Under the mountain to the rifted rock; 


The 


tolerance and equity of light 


That gives as freely to the shrinking flower 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 

That shoulders out the sky. Sprung from the West, 
He drank the valorous youth of a new world. 

The strength of virgin forests braced his mind, 

The hush of spacious prairies stilled his soul. 


His 


words were oaks in acorns; and his thoughts 


Were roots that firmly gript the granite truth. 


Up from log cabin to the Capitol, 

One fire was on his spirit, one resolve— 

To send the keen ax to the root of wrong, 

Clearing a free way for the feet of God, 

The eyes of conscience testing every stroke, 

To make his deed the measure of a man. 

He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow: 
The grip that swung the ax in Illinois 

Was on the pen that set a people free. 


So came the Captain with the mighty heart; 

And when the judgment thunders split the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient rest, 
He held the ridgepole up, and spikt again 

The rafters of the Home. He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 

As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 





—Edwin Markham 


























HE legislature began its fifty- 

eighth session on January 12 and 

the next day received the first 
message of Governor Zimmerman. Re- 
ferring to education he said: 

“On the subject of education, I can 
do no better than to call your attention 
to the reports of the State Superintend- 
ent and the Interim Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

“T call your special attention to a 
bulletin entitled, ‘Equalization of School 
Taxation,’ issued by the State Superin- 
tendent. This bulletin makes clear one 
of the defects in our method of distrib- 
uting the state aid to the common 
schools. For example, it calls atten- 
tion to thirty-one school districts lo- 
cated in various parts of the state, each 
with a census of thirty-three persons, 
the taxable wealth of which varies from 
$38,370 in the lowest to $875,000 in the 
highest. 

“The property distribution in the 
high school districts is similar and the 
assessed valuation per pupil enrolled 
varies from $4,000 to over $100,000. 

“Such conditions demand immediate 
attention and both the state superin- 
tendent and the interim legislative com- 
mittee have made suggestions which 
may be valuable in solving the problems. 

“The annual cost of operating the 
nine normal schools has _ increased 
$245,000 since 1922. There has been 
an increase of thirty-three in the num- 
ber of teachers, while the total enroll- 
ment has decreased 1,800. At the same 
time, the attendance at county training 
schools for teachers is decreasing to 
such an extent that the per capita cost 
of training teachers is excessive. The 
overhead increases while the output de- 
creases. In private business such a 
condition forecasts bankruptcy; in pub- 
lic affairs it is unpardonable waste. I 
trust you may be able to find a satis- 
factory remedy. 

“The president of the Regents of the 
University of Wisconsin was recently 


The Legislature 


quoted in the press as having said that 
of $3,000,000 spent annually by the 
University, $750,000 is for teaching and 
$2,250,000 for research. If this be 
true, it should also challenge your at- 
tention.” 


President Glenn Frank of the Uni- 
versity gave the opening prayer in the 
Senate. We think it worth printing as 
a fair statement of the political ideals 
which should control all of us. 


LMIGHTY God, Lord of all Gov- 

ernments, help us, in the opening 
hours of this legislative session, to re- 
alize the sanctity of politics. 

Help us to know that the call to office 
that has brought us here is nothing less 
than a call to cooperation with Thee in 
the wise direction of life in this com- 
monwealth. 

Give us the insight and grant us the 
power to lift this business of Govern- 
ment into an adventure that we may 
with reverence call the politics of God, 
because by it we shall seek to fashion 
the life of this commonwealth in the 
likeness of that City of God which has 
been the dream of saints and seers for 
unnumbered centuries. 

Save us from the sins to which we 
shall be subtly tempted as the calls of 
parties and the cries of interests beat 
upon this seat of government. 

Save us from thinking about the next 
election when we should be thinking 
about the next generation. 

Save us from dealing in personalties 
when we should be dealing in principles. 
Save us from thinking too much about 
the vote of majorities when we should ~ 
be thinking about the virtue of meas- 

ures. 

Save us, in crucial hours of debate, 
from saying the things that will take 
when we should be saying the things 
that are true. 

Save us from indulging in catch- 
words when we should be searching for 
facts. 
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Save us from making party an end 
in itself when we should be making it 
a means to an end. 

We do not ask mere protection from 
these temptations that will surround us 
in these legislative halls; we ask also 
for an ever finer insight into the mean- 
ing of government that we may be bet- 
ter servants of the men and women who 
have committed the government of this 
commonwealth into our hands. 

Help us to realize that the unborn are 
part of our constituency, although they 
have no vote at the polls. 

May we have greater reverence for 
the truth than for the past. Help us 
to make party our servant rather than 
our master. 

May we know that it profits us noth- 
ing to win elections if we lose our cour- 
age. 

Help us to be independent alike of 
tyrannical majorities and tirading mi- 
norities when the truth abides in 
neither. 

May sincerity inspire our motives 
and science inform our methods. 

Help us to serve the crowd without 
flattering it and believe in it without 
bowing to its idolatries. 

Almighty God, Lord of all Govern- 
ments, to whom all hearts are open, and 
from whom no secrets are hid, may the 
words of our mouths, the meditations 
of our hearts, and the intent of our 
measures be acceptable in Thy sight. 

May we come with clear minds, clean 
hands, and courageous hearts to the 
sacrament of public service. 

May we be worthy of the high call- 
ing of government. Amen. 


"THE legislature of 1925 appointed an 

interim committee to make recom- 
mendations of state administration and 
state and local taxation to the 1927 leg- 
islature. The following are the recom- 
mendations so far as they affect educa- 
tion. They will receive the serious at- 
tention of the legislature. In our judg- 


ment the proposed state board would 


throw our school machinery into parti- 








san politics. The proposed repeal of 
the county supervising teacher law 
would be disastrous to the rural schools. 
Some of the other recommendations pos- 
sess merit—especially the proposed in- 
crease in high school tuition. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Creation of a State Board of Educa- 
tion and the Establishment of a Uni- 
fied Educational System. 


Organization. Three full-time mem- 
bers; the state superintendent of public 
instruction and two members appointed 
by the governor, subject to confirma- 
tion. Salary $5,000 a year. Regular 
terms, six years (a_ constitutional 
amendment is recommended to increase 
the term of the state superintendent 
from four to six years). Initial terms 
of appointive members to be two and 
four years. Vacancies to be filled by 
the governor, subject to confirmation at 
the next session of the legislature. 

Powers and Duties. (1) To exercise 
general supervision over all educational 
institutions and activities of the state. 


(2) To coordinate all educational ac- 
tivities of the state. 


(3) To appoint the president and 
business manager of the university, the 
presidents of the several normal schools, 
Stout Institute, and the Wisconsin Min- 
ing schcol, who are to be the admin- 
istrative heads of their departments and 
institutions, under the general supervi- 
sion of the board of education. 

(4) To make a survey of the educa- 
tional system of Wisconsin, its organiza- 
tion, costs, and efficiency, including an 
appraisal from an educational point of 
view of methods of instruction, re- 
quired courses, etc. This survey is to 
include, further, any matters which the 
interim committee on education (see 2 
below) desires to have investigated. A 
complete report upon such survey is to 
be presented to the interim committee 
and to the board of public affairs not 
later than October 1, 1928. 
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Boards to be Replaced: Board of re- 
gents of the university, board of re- 
gents of the normal schools, mining 
school board, board of trustees of Stout 
Institute. 


2. Interim Legislative Committee on 
Education. 


An interim legislative committee on 
education is recommended, to investi- 
gate the educational system of this state 
and to make recommendations upon 
needed changes to the 1929 legislature. 
This investigation is to include, par- 
ticularly, school costs and expenditures 
and the problems of school taxation. 
The detailed work of this investigation 
is to be done by the state board of edu- 
cation (see 1 above) the function of 
the legislative committee being to de- 
cide upon policies and to recommend 
legislation to carry out these policies. 


3. Other Recommendations Relating to 
Education. 


1. Normal Schools. Reduce the num- 
ber of normal schools to six. 


2. Tuition at Normal Schools. Abol- 
ish the present practice of remitting 
non-resident tuition upon the signing of 
a statement of intention to teach in this 
state, and require all non-resident stu- 
dents to pay tuition. 


3. County Normals. Provide that 
state aid shall not be paid to any addi- 
tional county normal schools. 

4. County Supervising Teachers. Re- 
peal the compulsory feature of the law 
relating to county supervising teachers 
and stop the state aid for such super- 
vising teachers. 

5. New High School Districts. The 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion is not to approve of the establish- 
ment of a high school in a district hav- 
ing an assessed valuation of less than 
$1,500,000. 

6. Non-Resident High School Tuition. 
The tuition payable by towns, cities, 
and villages which do not maintain a 
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high school is to be fixed at the average 
cost of instruction per pupil in the high 
school attended, not exceeding $3.00 a 
week. 

7. Small Schools. The state superin- 
tendent of public instruction is to be 
vested with power to withhold state aid 
from any school district which main- 
tains a school with an enrollment of less 
than ten pupils, where other arrange- 
ments for the education of these chil- 
dren might reasonably be made. 


The committees on education in each 
house are: 


Senate— 
William L. Smith, Neillsville, Chairman 
Walter S. Goodland, Racine 
Howard Teasdale, Sparta 
John Englund, Wittenburg 
Walter H. Hunt, River Falls 


Assembly— 
J. D. Millar, Menomonie, Chairman 
Helen F. Thompson, Park Falls 
Arthur H. Hitt, Alma 
Michael Laffey, Milwaukee 
Elmer H. Bauman, Milwaukee 
Archie J. McDowell, Soldiers Grove 
Robert Graham, Roberts 
Harley A. Martin, Richland Center 
Clarence C. Krause, Milwaukee 





MORALITY 


Morality is conduct which is good in 
the light of all of its consequences. 
Immorality is conduct which, though 
pleasing or desirable in its immediate 
results, in its total consequences is bad. 
Native intelligence, educated to enable 
people to see the whole result of their 
conduct, is just as essential for the 
highest morality as is right motive. 
Stupid and ignorant men depend upon 
leadership, yet cannot distinguish be- 
tween good and bad leadership. In a 
democracy, the demagogue achieves his 
purposes through them. 

Antioch Notes 





Tax is the most practical application 
of the Bible doctrine, “I am my broth- 
er’s keeper,” that was ever written into 
constitution and laws.—Dr. Francis G. 
Blair 








HROUGH cooperation between 

the Department of Public In- 

struction and the Wisconsin 
State Department of Agriculture, a 
copy of Bulletin No. 74 has been placed 
in every rural school library in the 
state. This booklet was prepared by 
Paul O. Nyhus, agricultural statistician, 
and is a complete review of Wisconsin 
agricultural statistics for 1924-25 with 
a biennial crop and live-stock review. 
It is of exceptional value to teachers 
and pupils who are making a study of 
Wisconsin’s agricultural products. The 
copious illustrations make the booklet 
interesting even to young children. 


"THE twenty-second biennial report 
of the Department of Public -In- 
struction is just off the press and in- 
cludes the following special articles: 
The Financial Situation in Wisconsin 
High School Districts, John Callahan; 
Incomes and Special Aids Apportioned 
by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Charles E. Limp; State Graded 
Schools in Wisconsin, George Land- 
graf; Rural School Progress, May- 
belle G. Bush; Special Education for 
Handicapped Children, Stella V. Still- 
son and Lavilla A. Ward; Special Sub- 
jects in High Schools and Grades, H. W. 
Schmidt; Hducational Tests and Field 
Studies, W. J. Osburn; Progress in 
Physical Education, J.T. Giles; Wiscon- 
sin’s School Building Program, H. W. 
Schmidt; School Library Progress, 
M. H. Jackson; Transportation, J. F. 
Shaw; School Surveys, J. T. Giles. 
Part two of the biennial report is 
devoted to statistical tables with ex- 
planatory notes and a list of the de- 
partmental publications issued during 
the year. Some forty-three statistical 
tables appertaining to education in 
Wisconsin are included in part two of 
the report. 


State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN 


HE state provides $275,000 as aid 

to high schools. Of this amount 
$100,000 is appropriated as general aid, 
$75,000 for union and consolidated high 
schools, and $100,000 as special aid for 
such high school vocational subjects as 
agriculture, commercial courses, manual 
arts, and home economics. The legis- 
lature provided for the payment of one- 
half the amount expended for instruc- 
tion in district free high schools, but 
not to exceed $500, and from $900 to 
$1,500 to union and consolidated high 
schools, the amount to be apportioned 
according to the number of teachers 
employed. The total number of high 
schools and special courses has out- 
stripped the progress of state appor- 
tionments. Instead of $500 annual state 
aid to district high schools, the total 
amount has been prorated so that the 
general high school aid is $316.46 and 
the maximum general aid to union and 
consolidated high schools is $930.52. 
The special aids have become nominal— 
$166.59 for commercial, home econom- 
ics, and manual arts courses, and 
$118.99 for the agriculture course. 


"THE average salary for teachers in 

rural schools in Wisconsin for the 
year ending June 30, 1926 was $812.11; 
in state graded schools, it was $1,132.94. 
The average salary in the county high 
schools—that is, high schools in com- 
munities which are not under the juris- 
diction of city superintendents—and 
grades below was $1,348.16; in city 
high schools and grades below, the av- 
erage salary for the year was $1,504.80. 
The total cost of education in the pub- 
lic schools for the same year was 
$50,725,278.87, while the total distribu- 
tion of state aid of every description 
amounted to $4,938,311.79. Therefore 
the state pays a percentage of 9.7 to- 
wards the cost of public education. 















This is about the same proportion the 
state was paying fifty years ago. 


THE offices of the Department of 

Public Instruction are frequently 
the scene of conferences these days of 
representatives of various organizations 
and groups interested in some phase of 
the legislation which will be pending in 
the current session of the state legisla- 
ture. Many organizations have legis- 
lative committees which work with com- 
mittees from the legislature in an en- 
deavor to improve legislation with ref- 
erence to many educational and public 
welfare projects. 


M EMBERS of the Department have 

decided to organize for profes- 
sional study. Meetings will be held on 
the first Saturday afternoon of each 
month. The study for Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 5, was devoted to the Twenty- 
Sixth Yearbook. The following mem- 
bers of the Department took part: Op- 
posing viewpoints on Curriculum mak- 
ing of Charters and Kilpatrick, Mr. 
Giles; Bonser’s viewpoint, Miss Bush; 
Bagley’s viewpoint, Miss Race; Rugg’s 
viewpoint, Mr. Osburn; Judd’s view- 
point, Miss Kibbe; Courtis’ viewpoint, 
Mr. Plenzke. The presentations were 
discussed by other members of the De- 
partment. 


EQUESTS for speakers from the 

State Department for all types of 
meetings far exceed the number of 
speakers available. About fifty per- 
cent of the calls for participation in 
evening community meetings, sectional 
teachers’ gatherings, parent-teacher or- 
ganizations, and special school exhibits, 
fairs, and programs must of necessity 
be denied. This does not in any sense 
mean that members of the State De- 
partment are not anxious to engage in 
these activities, but the regular duties 
of the Department are constantly in- 
creasing and it is therefore impossible 
to grant all of the requests for outside 
service. 
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FOR a number of years commercial 

work in high schools has been on the 
upward trend. The number of stu- 
dents in commercial courses has risen 
from 29,777 in 1924 to 34,975 in 1926, 
and the number of schools offering this 
work has increased from 215 to 265 in 
the same period. As there are now 429 
high schools in the state it will be noted 
that nearly 62 percent are offering four 
years of this special work. It is also 
interesting to note that this work, which 
normally functions in a city environ- 
ment, is not all confined to these schools. 
There are 43 three to four-teacher 
schools and 52 five to six-teacher schools 
with commercial courses. 


HE state of Wisconsin is committed 

to a program of physical education 
in its public schools. The legislature of 
1923 enacted a statute (Section 40.30) 
providing that physical education shall 
be taught two and one-half hours a 
week in all public schools of the state. 
This enactment resulted from the phys- 
ical examination in 1917 of young men 
of conscription age. Twenty-two per- 
cent, or more than one in five, were re- 
jected entirely on account of physical 
disability. Ten percent more were 
placed on limited service—clerical and 
similar positions. Only one in three 
was accepted for active army service. 


OR several years, under an arrange- 

ment between this Department and 
the Industrial Commission, all school 
building plans submitted to the latter 
for approval, as required by law, are 
also submitted to the Department for 
constructive criticism. The plan places 
at the disposal of school boards advice 
which in many cases has prevented se- 
rious defects in arrangement, etc., in 
the original plans. The same careful 
attention is given to rural schools that 
is given to pretentious structures and 
the advice, though suggestive only, and 
gratuitous, has in most cases been 
gratefully received and heeded. 





OU need to look after your house- 
keeping daily and to secure the 
cooperation of your boys and girls 

in keeping everything shipshape. A 
good housekeeper doesn’t get behind 
with her sweeping and dusting and set- 
ting things in order. She sees that 
such duties are attended to regularly 
and on time. Is your dusting done 
with a large oiled cloth? The purpose 
of the dusting is to get the dust out of 
the room. Teach and train your com- 
mittee of pupils how to do this work 
well. All ledges, shelves, and out of 
the way corners need attention daily. 
How is the floor in that front hall? 
That is where the visitor gets his first 
impression, good or bad. You should 
teach children to hang up their coats 
and to keep dinner pails and boxes off 
the floor. 


Impression and Expression 

There is not enough expression in 
some schools. How is it in yours? Do 
you require pupils to talk rather than 
merely to answer scrappy questions in 
fragmentary fashion? Remember that 
Johnny will not grow and develop un- 
less he is self-active. It is your busi- 
ness as a teacher so to arrange the daily 
program of work that your pupils will 
be obliged to respond, react, talk, write, 
make maps, to color, to do all sorts of 
things. Children are not educated by 
teacher talk. Your boys and girls are 
truly educated only when you see to it 
that they are stimulated to react to 
situations through various forms of ex- 
pression, particularly oral. 


Gummed Letters and Figures 

It will pay you to write to The Tablet 
and Ticket Company, 1015-1021 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, for a catalog of 
Willson’s gummed letters and figures. 
They help in getting material ready to 
post on the bulletin board and in solv- 


Hints and Helps for the Rural Teacher 


By FRANK J. LOWTH, Janesville 


ing the seat work problem. Children 
should be taught to do their work neatly 
and in good form. No slovenly work 
should ever be posted for others to see. 
In preparing booklets of various kinds 
the use of these letters, which come in 
different sizes and colors, will aid in 
making a neat and attractive job. 


Discussion Exercises 


Perhaps you cannot do so much real 
project teaching now as you may be 
able to do some day when you get more 
skillful. Maybe you will never be able 
to handle the project method success- 
fully, but there is one thing you can do 
now and that is to make your recitation 
periods, at least with upper grade pu- 
pils, real discussion exercises. Too 
many teachers still have pupils recite 
book lessons, with little regard to mean- 
ing or application. The old recitation 
with its dreary question-and-answer 
procedure, dealing largely with factual 
material, is not educational. You need 
not test your pupils in everything. 
Much testing can be done quickly by the 
use of true-false, completion, and other 
modern tests. Then use most of your 
time for real teaching in which you dis- 
cuss the answers to genuine problem 
questions. 


Self-Testing, Checking, Graphing 

We are getting away from the old 
artificial incentives and are now using 
natural means for motivating work. 
In teaching arithmetic do you use the 
various modern means by which pupils 
are able to test their own progress, to 
check up results, and even to make 
graphs showing their growth in knowl- 
edge and skill from day to day? You 
can easily find out about these proce- 
dures in books and magazines. If you 
and your children have definite means 
of knowing and seeing the evidence of 
gain in arithmetic, in spelling, in read- 
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ing, from day to day, this will serve as 
the highest and best type of motivation, 
for most of us are anxious to secure 
more knowledge and skill. 


How About Manners? 

Do you take pains to reach and train 
your children in the little courtesies of 
life? It is a most important part of a 
child’s education. He is to become a 
participating member of the social 
group and he needs to be taught how 
to cooperate in pleasing and effective 
ways. The writer visits all sorts of 
rural schools. He was in one the other 
day where evidently no attention was 
being paid to this matter of manners. 
The children did not say “thank you,” 
“if you please,” “pardon me,” etc. They 
were thoughtless, rough acting, boorish. 
In another school the teacher had a 
pleasant smile and a cordial handshake 
for the visitor, and the children were 
courteous in appearance and conduct. 
It makes a big difference. How about 
your school? Do you teach real cour- 
tesy? Are you courteous yourself in 
your bearing, your speech, your actions? 


The Hall of Fame 


Well, whether they are in the Hall of 
Fame or not it will be a most excellent 
thing for you to teach the boys and girls 
about the great men and women of all 
time. Teach personalities. Life is 
made up of personal relations. History 
is an account of the achievements of 
men and women. There are sixty-five 
names in the Hall of Fame. Find out 
who they are and teach about these 
great men and women before the year 
is over. Some time ago the writer 
placed the names of a dozen noted peo- 
ple on the board in several schools and 
among them was Willard. One boy 
raised his hand and said that Willard 
had knocked out Jeffries. There is a 
little bit of tragedy there. No one had 
heard of Frances E. Willard, and the 
school was in Rock county, too. Well, 
Franees has a place in the Hall of 
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Fame. Why has she? Teach the world’s 
great personalities if you don’t teach so 
much of some other things. 


A Typewriter in Every Rural School 

It will be a distinct advance when 
each rural school is provided with a 
typewriter—one that can be purchased 
for about thirty-five dollars. The 
teacher can use it for many purposes 
and it will also be excellent training for 
some of the older pupils to learn to run 
the machine. The use of the type- 
writer by these older boys and girls will 
probably teach more about correct writ- 
ten English, about spelling, punctuation, 
and the like, than could be accomplished 
by any other procedure. The boy who 
runs the typewriter will take greater 
pains to have things right than he 
would if he prepared a written page. 
Much can be taught about form, spac- 
ing, the arrangement of material on the 
page, and other such matters. 


Training in Silent Reading 

You can train pupils in silent reading 
in connection with practically every 
subject of the school. Plan your work 
in such a way and conduct your classes 
in such a way that pupils will constantly 
find it necessary to refer to the printed 
page in order to answer questions and 
solve problems. The teacher can make 
her assignments and directions for 
work a challenge to the pupil to use his 
best endeavors to husk thought from 
the printed page. Too often the book 
is a source of unnecessary trouble and 
mystery. Whatever a teacher does or 
doesn’t do, she should surely teach chil- 
dren how to use books. Take particu- 
lar pains every day to increase each 
child’s power and skill in interpreting 
the printed page. 





Small sands make mountains, 
Moments make the year, 

And trifles life. 

Edward Young 








Educational Book of The Month 


EDUCATION FOR A CHANGING CIVILIZATION. By William H. Kilpatrick 
Macmillan Company, 1926 


Kilpatrick’s Philosophy in a Nutshell 


By A. D. 8. GILLETT 


OME books should be read by ele- 

mentary teachers; some by high 

school teachers; some by supervis- 
ors. Kilpatrick’s Education for a 
Changing Civilization should be read by 
everybody. The Sage of the Project 
Method has succeeded in boiling down 
his whole educational philosophy into 
a little book of approximately one hun- 
dred pages. 

The substance was originally deliv- 
ered as three lectures at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. There are three chapters: (1) 
The Nature of Our Changing Civiliza- 
tion, (2) The Demands of Education, 
(3) The Changed Education. The first 
chapter gives us the old, old story, ever 
new, of changing things. It shows 
how communication has improved, how 
machine production has replaced hand 
production, how war has become more 
inclusive. It asks “What is the essen- 
tial feature of the modern world?” 
Kilpatrick answers, “The growth of 
tested thought.”’ This has been brought 
about by modern science as illustrated 
by Galileo, who, in 1590, dropped a five- 
pound ball and a one-pound ball from 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa and dis- 
proved Aristotle’s assertion that the 
speed of falling bodies varies propor- 
tionally with their weight. For 1900 
years no one had had the temerity to 
question this assertion and no one had 
thought to test it by an experiment. 
Galileo, therefore, not only introduced 
a new principle of physics but estab- 
lished a new procedure in logic. Con- 
cerning this Whitehead says: “Not 
since a Babe was born in a manger has 
so great a thing made so small a stir.” 

Three tendencies resulting from our 
changing civilization must be consid- 


ered: (1) a changed mental attitude, 
(2) industrialization, (3) democracy. 

The old mental attitude emphasizes 
the untrustworthiness of man’s natural 
faculties, but now the tendency to test 
thought before accepting it is slowly 
controlling our intellectual attitude. 
We judge things by their consequences. 

Industrialism is bringing about so- 
cial integration and interdependence. 
Julius Caesar sent a letter from Rome 
to Paris as quickly as Napoleon did 
from Paris to Rome. The Battle of 
New Orleans was fought two weeks 
after the signing of the Treaty of Ghent. 
Today this would be impossible. We 
are less isolated. International prob- 
lems arise and there must be some joint 
machinery for their settlement. 

We also have a democratic tendency. 
Man must learn to control industry or 
industry will control and stifle man. 
Democracy is the effort to found society 
on ethics. 

Change is inherent and rapid. We 
have had more inventions in the last 
century than in hundreds of thousands 
of years preceding that time. Formerly 
change was slow and inventions were 
accidental. Consequently philosophy 
and education could ignore change. 
Now we face an unknown future. 
Philosophy and education must recog- 
nize change. The duty of an efficient 
educational system is to give us moral 
and social vision so that we may main- 
tain a dynamic equilibrium. Otherwise 
civilization itself seems threatened. 

The second chapter shows that our 
children must think for themselves. 
Our duty is to prepare them to think 
for themselves, to be open-minded. 

















Our chosen beliefs will have to stand 
this ordeal. 

The old education prepared for pres- 
ent adult life, and ignored the unknown 
future adult life. It assumed that the 
future would be like the present. Now 
we must prepare for change. We must 
teach certain methods and attitudes of 
attack that adapt us to new situations. 
The school must be a place where living 
is going on. Children must acquire 
critical mindedness. We must develop 
men big enough to run big affairs, to 
take account of economic efficiency, and 
at the same time of the human factors 
involved. They must become familiar 
with the problems of civilization, for 
civilization itself is at stake. We must 
help our youth to solve their moral 
problems. 

Chapter III is “The Changed Educa- 
tion.” Learning is never single. We 
must remember the dependence of learn- 
ing on experience. We must develop 
favorable attitudes. We must have 
student participation. The present de- 
mands on the school are so great that 
it behooves us to rid it of the dead stuff 
of the old curriculum. Latin, modern 
languages, and much of our history 
must go. English and the sciences 
need remaking. There must be educa- 
tion from pupil activity. The mind is 
not used as a granary, nor for cold 
storage. The new curriculum consists 
of experience. It uses subject matter, 
but does not consist of subject matter. 
The ancient classics and mathematics 
suited the old tastes. But we shall 
trust our pupils with more practical 
stuff. The goal of education is con- 
tinued growing. We need a new phil- 
osophy of education which recognizes 
education as the strategic support and 
maker of a better civilization. 





It may be proved with much certainty, that 
God intends no man to live in this world with- 
out working; but it seems no less evident that 
He intends every man to be happy in his 
work. It was written: “In the sweat of 
thy brow,” but it was never written: “In the 
breaking of thine heart.”—John Ruskin 
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GEORGE M. Snodgrass, director of 

teacher training in the Superior 
Normal, was elected to the presidency 
of the La Crosse State Normal on Janu- 
ary 28. He accepted, and took up his 
new duties at the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester. 





President Snodgrass is an excellent 
choice for the place. He has been en- 
gaged in educational work in Wisconsin 
since 1900, at Wausau, River Falls, 
Alma, Barron, Neillsville, Oconto, and 
Rice Lake. For the past ten years he 
has been director of teacher training at 
the Superior Normal. He has been 
active in educational organizations in 
Wisconsin, and understands the educa- 
tional situation of the state. He will be 
an excellent leader of this important 
school. We congratulate the Normal, 
the state, and himself on his election 
and acceptance. 


The modern high school hopes to do scienti- 


fically for large numbers what the old college - 


did by luck for a few; it hopes to discover 
the special aptitudes of each student and di- 
rect him or her into a life for which nature 
has provided the gifts. What could be more 
tragic than the discovery, when it is too late, 
of the career you ought to have followed? It 
is worth the cost if we can lay before the boys 
and girls a fair survey of the professions and 
trades, of society, of the sciences and the arts. 
And best of all, if we can do it soon enough 
for them to follow their real interests.—John 
Erskine in Century 
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FF PUCATION AND MORALITY— 

A survey of the educational attain- 
ments of the convicts at Waupun indi- 
cates clearly that there is a high degree 
of correlation between education and 
morality. Of 717 convicts just one was 
a university graduate and two were 
normal school graduates. Only 13 had 
ever attended a college or university 
and but 74 had had any high school 
training. Fifty-nine were totally illit- 
erate and 76 more could not read or 
write the English language. Seven 
could read and 36 could read and write 
but had never been to school. In spite 
of our so-called crime waves and juve- 
nile delinquency the facts still show that 
education is our best form of social in- 
surance. 
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REDITS—The salary value of 
credits for study and travel needs 
some careful study before present 

practices are accepted as final. Un- 
doubtedly such credits must be allowed, 
but there is danger ahead when they are 
so worked into salary schedules that 
they become virtually compulsory for 
securing advancement in position and 
salary. The value of correspondence 
study, with recognized institutions, is 
underestimated. Voluntary learning is 
worth something more than passing ap- 
proval. We feel safe with a teacher 
who is willing to study something she 
will never teach; she loves books. Real 
growth comes from within. Sometimes 
we should like to say of credits what 
Vanderbilt said of the public. 


Education is social insurance—rate 244%. 
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SCHOOL COSTS—This month is an 

excellent time to meet the old cry of 
excessive school costs. According to the 
Wisconsin Tax Commission the school 
tax raised in Wisconsin for the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, 1926 was 
$37,381,332, all of which was collected 
as a direct general property tax. Dur- 
ing the same period the United States 
government collected $39,595,353.83 in 
income and other taxes. These figures 
indicate that direct taxes cause most of 
our troubles. The schools are the only 
governmental units which have no 
sources of income except the most evi- 
dent form of revenue. At that the 
counties get 22.6%, local municipalities 
40%, and schools 37.4%. The state had 
no direct taxes this year, yet it received 
$31,198,927, of which it returned to 
counties, schools, cities, and villages 
$13,942,171. 


HE Milwaukee Journal has this to 
say in its editorial columns con- 
cerning the proposal of the interim leg- 
islative committee to repeal the compul- 
sory law for county supervising teach- 
ers: 
























“On one point, it would appear, the 
report recommends a backward step. 
It would repeal the compulsory law for 
county supervising teachers. These su- 
pervisors have been the biggest factor 
in making our schools as good as they 
are. Before doing anything like that, 
the legislature should study the experi- 
ment in two counties in Indiana, one 
with supervisors and the other without. 
The gain in the county that was super- 
vised was clear and conclusive. But 
you don’t have to go to Indiana. You 
can see the results if you will go out in 
the state.” 


[NVICTUS—One is as young as his 

mind, as strong as his spirit, as beau- 
tiful as his character. We are writing 
this with the life of Walter E. Larson 
in mind. For years confined to his 
home, and for months to his bed, he still 
keeps his contacts with the schools of 
Wisconsin which he so loves. For many 
years a county superintendent and state 
inspector of rural schools, he went about 
his work seeking only to serve. When 
the tortured body could no longer re- 
spond to the active mind, with an un- 
defeated will he still kept mental and 
spiritual contact with the profession to 
which he is at once martyr and leader. 
While such spirits are with us we can 
withstand the bludgeonings of fate. 
For here is a man who teaches us by 
his life, “I am the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


"THE BIG PARADE—The big parade 

of new teachers to new positions is 
now forming. Many times changes 
are desirable; more frequently they are 
an evidence of restlessness. Indications 
are that salaries will remain at their 
present level. There are more teachers 
than positions. Migration to the west 
is less noticeable. Agencies have to 
work harder to secure notices of real 
vacancies. The-offices of superintend- 
ents of schools are flooded with unsolic- 
ited applications which are usually filed 
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- in the waste basket. 
mals are active in placing graduates. 
There is no rest—one grows or moves 
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Colleges and nor- 


backward. Moral: If you have a good 
position don’t give it up unless you first 
get another one. 


Every person owes at least a part of his time to 
building up the profession to which he belongs. 


EPUCATION may have been sadly 

neglected in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
as our old history textbook told us. 
But in 1678 a minister in Annapolis 
wrote: 


“There are some private schools within my 
reputed districts which are put very often 
into the hands of those who are brought into 
the country and sold for servants. Some 
schoolmasters are hired by the year by a knot 
of families who, in their turn entertain him 
monthly, and the poor man lives in their 
houses like one who begged an alms, more 
than like a person in credit and authority. 
When a ship arrives in the river it is a com- 
mon expression with those who stand in need 
of an instructor for their children, let us go 
and buy a school master. The truth is, the 
office and character of such a person is gener- 
ally very mean and contemptible here, and it 
cannot be other ways ’til the public takes the 
Education of Children into their mature con- 
sideration.” 


And in 1725 another from Delaware 
said: 

“Not a ship arrives with either redemption- 
ers or convicts, in which schoolmasters are 
not regularly advertised for sale, as weavers, 
tailors, or other trade: with little difference 
that I can hear of except perhaps that the 
former do not usually fetch so good a price as 
the latter.” 

Maybe we should sigh for the good 
old days! 


Keeping out of the headlines is today the art of 
living normally. 


UBLICITY HOUNDS—A newspaper 
editor with more than usual candor 
recently said this to his editorial staff: 
“T am not sure the world is any better 
than it was in Isaiah’s time, because I 
wasn’t in a position to observe person- 
ally what was going on then. But I am 
certain it’s no worse. I am convinced 


that there has been no boom in sin. 
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Yet we as newspaper writers and edi- 
tors are inclined to join the world-old 
game of viewing with alarm the present 
and pointing with pride to the past. 

“And I imagine that if I were an av- 
erage, self-respecting high school or 
college boy or girl I’d get tired of read- 
ing a newspaper full of innuendo about 
how rotten I am. 

“My suggestion is that we check up 
on ourselves and our staffs on this 
point; ask ourselves whether we are 
living up with our times and give the 
present youthful generation its due, as 
we expected it in our own adolescent 
days.” 

a size of your town isn’t a measure of your 
ESPITE evidences on all hands of 
free spending, the American peo- 
ple have been making a better record 
for saving than they are generally given 
credit for. 

Sales of life insurance during 1926 
again broke all previous records, the 
total for the eleven months through No- 
vember approximating $10,117,140,000 
or 6.6 percent more than in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

Three million more persons owned 
savings deposits at the close of 1926 
than at the beginning, and there was an 
increase of $1,562,140,000 in funds on 
deposit. At $211 per capita total de- 
posit savings reached a new high rec- 
ord for all time. 

Christmas club savings funds broke 
the record this year, with total distribu- 
tions of nearly $400,000,000, an increase 
of about 27 percent over the distribution 
a year ago. 

Building and loan association assets 
have been increasing at the rate of a bil- 
lion dollars a year, and while figures for 
1926 are not yet available there is no 
reason to doubt that new high records 
have been attained. 


[NDICATIONS are that about 125 will 
go from Wisconsin to the Dallas 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 


tendence. Headquarters have been se- 
cured at the Baker hotel. Reservations 
have long been exhausted. Rooms may, 
however, be had in private homes. The 
Wisconsin special train leaves Chicago 
Saturday, Feb. 26, at 11:30 A. M., 
reaching Dallas Sunday at 3:15 P. M. 
Make reservations at once. 


HE best demonstration of a healthy 

professional spirit with neither a 

too high or too low blood pressure is the 
health of the state associations. 

The National Education Association 
is the noblest demonstration of a safe 
and sound educational condition. The 
best assurance of its soundness is the 
virility of the state associations. A few 
months ago there was a plan conceived 
which had fabulous prospects, but it 
vanished in thin air over night when 
its advocates realized that no state as- 
sociation would stand for it. 

Nothing can happen at headquarters 
in Washington, nothing can be voted by 
the executive committee, nothing can 
be voted by the delegate body that can 
by any possibility materialize unless all 
of the state associations heartily ap- 
prove of it. 

There was an expectation that the 
approval of state director was adequate 
for the achievement of anything, but it 
is perfectly clear now that the one in- 
dispensable requirement for the achieve- 
ment of anything, great or small, is the 


hearty support of the state associations.’ 


Journal of Education 





Teachers examine pupils by question 
and give them marks upon their an- 
swers after deliberation. The marks 
are recorded in books. Pupils give 
teachers marks, but not upon questions 
and not with deliberation, and the 
marks are not recorded. But the un- 
recorded mark of the teacher is the 
most important thing in education. 

—Frank Lord 
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“POINTERS FOR PARENTS” 


“Pointers for parents” were sug- 
gested by Dr. Edward W. Stitt, associ- 
ate superintendent of New York City 
schools, in a recent address. He ad- 
vised parents to “make these your daily 
dozen” : 


Insist that your children shall never be late 
at school. 

They should never be absent, except when 
absolutely necessary. In that case, see that a 
written excuse is brought by the child when 
he returns. 

Be specially careful with the little ones who 
are starting in the kindergarten or 1A classes. 
Help them to love to go to school. 

Upper grade pupils usually have lessons to 
study or prepare. See that assigned tasks re- 
ceive careful attention. 

Let the children do their own home work. 
They should not need your help. 

Textbooks should be neatly covered. All 
children should be as careful of the property 
of the city as of their own. 

Cleanliness of face, hands, and body should 
be required. “Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness.” 

Remember how weary you become in tak- 
ing care of one child. Therefore, have plenty 
of sympathy for the teacher who has a class 
of fifty. 

Examine the monthly report cards of your 
children before you sign them. Require a rec- 
ord of “A” or “B+” if possible. 

If your children are untruthful, dishonest or 
disobedient, it necessarily reflects discredit 
upon you, and is some indication that the 
home training you give them comes short of 
what it should be. Do not blame the teacher. 

Have a high regard for the principals ‘who 
are responsible for the safety and education 0. 
your children and thousands of other pupils as 
well. Their positions are more important 
than those of bank presidents. 

Teachers are also worthy of your highest 
appreciation, because they have the real task 
of instructing your children, and in training 
them to become good Americans. 


What Not to End a Sentence With 


The Society for Pure English offers 
this dialogue as a warning against the 
careless use of prepositions: 

Sick Child: “I want to be read to.” 

Nurse: “What book do you want to 
be read to out of?” 

Sick Child: ‘Robinson Crusoe.” 

Nurse goes out and returns with 
“The Swiss Family Robinson.” 

Sick Child: “What do you bring me 
that book to be read to out of from 
for?” 
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WISCONSIN STILL GOING 
FORWARD! 


[Excerpts from a statement by the 
Commissioner of Banking] 

Between 1920 and 1925 the number 
of bank failures in these states follows: 
Minnesota, 140; Iowa, 153; Missouri, 
96; Oklahoma, 160; Colorado, 45; Wy- 
oming, 53; Montana, 173; North Da- 
kota, 281; South Dakota, 194; Kansas, 
85; Nebraska, 102. During this period 
only 21 banks closed in Wisconsin. 

The closed banks in Wisconsin aver- 
aged but $15,000 capital and $169,000 
in deposits. 

During the first half of 1926 but four 
banks were closed in Wisconsin. 

From +1920 to June 30, 1926 the 
banks and trust companies in Wiscon- 
sin increased their resources from 
$472,000,000 to $611,000,000, a gain of 
$139,000,000. 

The combined resources of the build- 
ing and loan associations in Wisconsin 
have jumped from $503,000,000 in 1920 
to $776,000,000 in 1926. 

The American Bankers’ association 
says that savings in Wisconsin banks 
have gained 110 percent since 1912. 

Wisconsin is now on the way to be- 
come a two billion dollar a year manu- 

_ sturing state. 

© Wisconsin dairy products amount to 
$295, 000,000 annually. We rank first 
among all the states in the volume of 
milk produced. 

Seventy percent of the cheese pro- 
duced in the United States comes from 
Wisconsin. 

The value of manufactured products 
in Wisconsin in 1923 was $1,721,000,000, 
an increase of 41 percent as compared 
with 1921. 

Fifty thousand more wage earners 
were employed in Wisconsin in 1923 
than in 1921. 

Wisconsin has the lowest maternity 
death rate of 36 states in the registra- 
tion area and the lowest typhoid rate in 
the union. 
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Letters of An Old Timer 


Dear Arthur: 

The rolling stones of the teaching 
business are now rocking uneasily, 
ready to move with the first winds of 
spring. Therefore they acquire no 
moss and very little polish. I know 
that after your first year of service— 
and it’s a long, trying year—you feel 
competent to go out and assume a col- 
lege presidency. Twenty-five years 
from now you won’t be so positive about 
your ability—but it’s fine to have it 
now. But don’t be a rolling stone. 

If I were you I should stay another 
year, at least, in the present position. 
You will realize upon your investment 
in experience when it can yield the 
largest returns. The school will profit, 
and in the long run you will gain. Too 
rapid advancement is dangerous. A 
rocket rises rapidly and blazes all the 
way, but what a dismal fall it has! 
Better climb slowly, and upon a footing 
that is secure. The first year is a year 
of trial and error, of experiment, of ap- 
prenticeship. The second is the critical 
year in teaching. Novelty is gone, 
routine is more evident, and sheer grit 
more necessary. Sometimes a teacher 
doesn’t find herself at all during her 
first year, but like Kipling’s ship s»*& 
away the second year, a succes — 
teacher. It’s equally possible to ce 
what a base-ball team sometimes does— 
“play over their heads.” 

If things haven’t gone as you wish, 
perhaps the fault is that of the school, 
the community, the school board, the 
state department, or maybe it’s yourself. 
I hope you read Emerson once in a 
while, especially his “Self-Reliance.” 
It’s a good tonic for those who have an 
inferiority complex or a delusion of per- 
secution. He was an acute observer. 
In a passage in his Journal he says: 

“Henry Thoreau made, last night, the 
fine remark, that as long as a man 
stands in his own way. everything seems 
to be in his way, governments, society, 


? 


and even the sun and moon and stars, 
as astrologers testify.” 

When I was younger and anxious to 
move rapidly ahead I am afraid I was 
too anxious to hear of positions that 
were likely to be open by request. I 
wrote applications in dozens and hun- 
dreds, but I give you my word that I 
never got a position that way. I gota 
nibble once in a while and I was used 
once or twice by a board who wanted to 
make a gesture towards consideration 
of candidates when they had already 
selected their man. The best way to 
get ahead is to do your work well, do 
more than you are paid for, and let 
others blow your horn. This sounds 
like a platitude, and itis. But none the 
less it is true. 

Finally, beware of any agency or 
bureau that broadcasts notices of vacan- 
cies, that makes glowing promises, that 
offers abnormally cheap service. They 
only injure the profession and weaken 
our reputation. Hard work, friend- 
ship, and an occasional bit of good luck 
will finally bring success. 

Now re-read the quotation from Em- 
erson’s Journal, and look into your own 
goul. Patience, brother, patience. 
> Sincerely 

John Schoolmaster 





The Department of Elementary 
School Principals desires to see the ele- 
mentary schools of the nation under as 
capable leadership as that now found 
in the senior high schools. The ele- 
mentary school offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a life of service, and its du- 
ties require as high degree of intelli- 
gence and qualifications as do the du- 
ties of the schools where older children 
are taught.—W. T. Longshore 


Our thanks to you for your help and 
cooperation in making yours a better 
state journal. 
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HE N. E. A. summer meeting will 
be held at Seattle July 3-8. We 
shall be pleased to assist in secur- 

ing favorable railroad transportation, 
although we shall not designate any 
railroad as the official Wisconsin route. 
Rooms for Wisconsin people have been 
reserved at the Hotel St. Regis. Write 
this office for reservations. 


JOIN THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


To the Teachers of Wisconsin: 

This letter is addressed to the teacher 
who has not yet renewed membership 
for the current year in the N. E. A. 
Whether you teach in an elementary 
or high school, or in a Teachers’ College 
supported by the state, or in a non-state 
college, or in a University, you owe it to 
yourself, to those you teach, and to the 
profession to become an active member 
of this great association. There is 
scarcely a business or a profession the 
followers of which are not closely or- 
ganized and apparently united in their 
efforts to promote the interests peculiar 
to their calling. Recently the associa- 
tion of telephone companies doing busi- 
ness in Illinois, met in Springfield. The 
owner or manager of every telephone 
exchange in Illinois is enrolled as a 
member of their state association and 
every one of them was represented at 
the recent meeting. The purpose of 
such an organization should be and no 
doubt is, first, perhaps, properly to take 
care of their own financial interests, 
and second, to learn how they can best 
serve their patrons. Both objects are 
commendable. 

Today, throughout America and es- 
pecially in Wisconsin, the workers in 
any kind of public service must have 
the benefit of close organization and co- 
operation. Teachers, more than the 
followers of any other profession, need 


the advantages of such organization. 
Throughout the 69 years of its history 
the N. E. A. has sought first of all to 
increase the teacher’s usefulness. Its 
working members have witnessed 
marked improvements in public educa- 
tion. All these improvements have 
been the resultant of the teacher’s in- 
creased power and influence. 

The N. E. A. now has eighteen well 
organized departments representing ev- 
ery phase of teaching. These depart- 
ments appoint committees composed of 
the best prepared members of the de- 
partment to make special study of prob- 
lems relating to that particular depart- 
ment. These studies are printed and 
are available to active members of the 
N. E. A. This plan has been in opera- 
tion for a number of years. No matter 
what your problem is, if you are an 
active member of the N. E. A. you may 
have a thorough discussion of that prob- 
lem based upon far more extensive in- 
vestigation than any one teacher can 
find the time to make. 

Within the present year a veritable 
army of highly trained educational ex- 
perts are making an exhaustive re- 
search intended to solve difficulties now 
confronting you in your own particular 
field. 

The work of these experts is carried 
on at the expense of the N. E. A. The 
results are offered to you in printed 
form provided you have paid the re- 
quired membership fee. 

Membership year is from September 
1st to August 3lst. Membership fees 
are due on or before November Ist of 
each year. 

A fee of $2.00 pays for active mem- 
bership privileges and a year’s sub- 
scription to The Journal. 

FRANCIS G. BLAIR, 
President N. E. A. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT W. T. A. 


The treasurer’s report for 1926 shows 
a healthy financial condition. The as- 
sociation now has in permanent funds 
$30,000, all invested in high grade 
bonds. The complete report of the sec- 
retary will be published when the cer- 
tified public accountant has checked the 
books. The treasurer is bonded for 
$50,000 and all bonds are insured 
against loss by theft, etc. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
G. F. Loomis, Treasurer 


Report for 1926 


Dr. Cr. 
Jan. 1, 1926 
Cash in Bank____.__- $18,504.73 
Rec’d from Secy. _-._. 38,309.34 
Int. on Deposits _____ 179.36 
Int. on Municipal and 
Utility Bonds ____- 1,525.00 
Int. on Govt. Bonds__ 85.00 
422 Reg. Member. at 
MAW wenn 844.00 
386 1-day Member. at 
BORN ssa 386.00 
Legal Refund ______- 80.67 
Rec’d on Exchanged 
LENT: [iia pte eee 284.81 
Sale of Bonds__-_-_-- 2,101.04 
Check #1099 Cancelled 2.00 
Total receipts during 
1 ae RES Ne eS $62,301.95 
Checks paid, 21102-1546 incl. _._ $44,566.88 
Dec. 31 
BAIANCE: -c.o% nana le on PETS OT 


$62,301.95 


Reconciliation 





Cash in Bank 12—31—26____ $18,780.06 
Less checks outstanding ________ 1,044.07 
Dec. 31, 1926 Balance_____-_ $17,735.07 
Face value of bonds in hands of 
MRPRONIDDY 6 eile es, $30,000.00 
Signed G. F. Loomis, 
Treasurer. 





Whatever is in any way beautiful 
hath its source of beauty in itself, and 
is complete in itself; praise forms no 
part of it. So it is none the worse nor 
better for being praised. 

—Marcus Aurelius 





USING THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Wisconsin’s 216 public libraries af- 
ford facilities for 68 percent of the peo- 
ple of the state, leaving 32 percent with- 
out this valuable aid toward a well- 
rounded education. 

Wisconsin ties with Utah in books 
circulated per capita in 1925, both rank- 
ing 11.5, according to figures published 
by the Journal of the N. E. A. 

Wisconsin’s public libraries distrib- 
uted in 1925 a total of 8,090,808 books, 
or approximately three books to each 
person. The cost of this service was 38 
cents. The state expenditure for li- 
braries, $998,429, was divided among a 
population of 2,632,067. 

To note the ratio between the state’s 
expenditures for libraries and for its 
public schools is interesting. During 
the school year 1923-24, Wisconsin 
spent on its public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools $44,331,449. Since the 
state spent $998,429 for public libraries, 
the ratio is 225 to 10,000. 

Wisconsin ties with Illinois in per 
capita expenditures for libraries, ac- 
cording to these statistics, both ranking 
18.5. It ranks 13th in the percent of 
population without library service. 

For the United States as a whole, 
there were 5,954 public libraries for 
105,710,620 people; a total expenditure 
of $35,347,156, or 33 cents per capita 
for public library service; 65,561,796 
volumes or an average of 0.62 books per 
capita; and a circulation of 226,142,946 
volumes, or 2.13 per person. Forty- 
three percent of the population, or 
45,069,897 were without library service. 
Of these, 42,152,291 were rural people. 


Taste is not only a part and an index 
of morality—it is the only morality. 
The first, and last, and closest trial 
question to any living creature is, 
‘What do you like?” Tell me what you 
like, and I’ll tell you what you are. 
—John Ruskin 














“It is not the reading of many books which 
is necessary to make a man wise or good but 
the well reading of a few, could he be sure 
to have the best.”—Richard Bacter. 


The Laws of Health & How to Teach Them. 
By Pauline B. Williamson and Dr. Chas. E. 
Winslow. 368 pp. Chas. E. Merrill Co., 
New York City. 


The book is intended as a textbook in sum- 
mer schools, normal schools, reading circles, or 
wherever the modern health course is a sub- 
ject of study. The work is divided into three 
parts, for the discussion, respectively, of ob- 
jectives, content, and methods. 

Part One is given to the status and aims of 
the new health teaching. Part Two contains 
the information which must underlie the for- 
mation of correct health habits; and it pre- 
sents these necessary facts from the viewpoint 
of practical application in the lives of the 
pupils. 

Part Three, on Methods, has usable sugges- 
tions for the classroom—outlines, programs, 
projects, games, exercises, and a considerable 
amount of collateral material such as appro- 
priate poems, stories, and playlets. 

An easy readable style, convenient organiza- 
tion of material, good indexing, and other ref- 
erence features combine to give this book 
value. 


Arithmetic for Business. By Smith and Hill. 
391 pp. Ellis Publishing Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


A commercial arithmetic that covers the 
usual field in clear and concise language with- 
out being overloaded with technical jargon. 
The authors are both teachers and specialists 
in commercial education. The publishers are 
leaders in the field of business education. 
This book should easily become a leader. 


Elements of Physics. By Millikan and Gale. 
1927 revision in collaboration with Wil- 
lard R. Pye. 509 pp. Ginn & Co. 

For many years this has been a standard 
text. This revision has been made to elim- 
inate all the outgrown material that the rad- 
ical changes of the twentieth century have 
made in physics. The authors themselves are 
largely responsible for many of the new and 
important discoveries. When great experi- 
menters and discoverers collaborate with un- 
usual teachers to produce a textbook the school 
world has reason to rejoice. Here it is—sci- 
entific both as to content and method of pres- 
entation. 


Principles of Education. By P. R. V. Curoe. 
138 pp. Globe Book Co., N. Y. 

A brief outline of modern educational the- 

ory, with questions, references, topics, self- 

tests, and an inclusive true-false test of the 














entire book. Teachers of professional courses 
will find it valuable. 


Student Relationships. By W. G. Clippinger. 
142 pp. Thomas Nelson & Sons, New 
York. 

A college president has written this book to 
help college freshmen get adjusted. Since 
about one-third of the entering classes of our 
colleges and universities do not return as 
sophomores there is abundant room for any 
book that wiil help to prevent this enormous 
waste. High school principals will find this 
book and Clark’s The High School Boy in- 
valuable for use with their senior classes. Its 
value to the student himself is obvious. 


Are We Making Good at Teaching History? 
By W. J. Osburn. 130 pp. Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. 

The author gathered these data on the 
teaching of history last year. The study was 
made possible by the Commonwealth Fund. 
Two problems were set up—what do teachers 
expect their pupils to know in history, and 
how does this knowledge agree with the ob- 
jectives set up by history experts? Final ex- 
amination questions from all parts of the 
United States were received, tabulated, and 
studied. Some very definite conclusions ap- 
pear. 

Too many questions are asked. 

Questions have little relation to objectives. 

Elementary teachers agree more than twice 
as well as high school teachers with reference 
tc what is important to teach. 

No more valuable study than this has been 
made. It indicates that the answer to the 
title question is a decided and emphatic nega- 
tive. “There is still room for a revolution in 
the teaching of history, and there is still much 
ground for hope that this revolution is not far 
off,” is the hopeful final statement. But we 
need to study this book of facts and Dr. Ayer’s 
study. 


Some Difficulties in Elementary School His- 
tory. By Adelaide M. Ayer, State Nor- 
mal School, Milwaukee. 70 pp. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, New 
York. 

Dr. Ayer. has made a study of elementary 
text books in history with reference to cur- 
riculum and language difficulties. 


Food Facts for Every Day. By Florence E. 
Winchell, State Teachers’ College, Albany, 
N. Y. 109 pp. J. B. Lippincott Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Most books on this subject are written for 
adults. Here is an attractively written one 
for students in the upper elementary and ju- 
nior high school. It is especially intended to 
help boys and om acquire intelligent eating 
habits. 
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CALENDAR 


Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Madison, Feb. 11-12 

American Speech Week—Feb. 21-26 

Department of Superintendence, Dallas, Feb. 
27-March 3 

National Music Week, May 1-7 

Western Arts Assn., > (etoaie May 4-7 

Good-Will Day, May 1 

N. E. A., Seattle, July 3-8 

World Federation of Educational Associations, 
Toronto, Aug. 7-12 

Wisconsin Teachers Association, Milwaukee, 
November 3-4-5 


Association, 





Prin. Fred Moser of the Cumberland High 
school gave a questionnaire in three of his 
classes to learn what type of men students 
class as ideal heroes in statesmen, military he- 
roes, men of wealth; to discover whether the 
student body worshipped the dollar or the true 
worth of men. Edison was chosen as the ideal 
living American; he received sixteen votes; 
Coolidge was second with six, and Ford came 
third with three. The remainder of the votes 
were scattered, Dawes, Schwab, Pershing, 
Hughes, Byrd, La Follette, Stagg, Lloyd, 
Dempsey, Rockefeller, Mayo, Guest, Brisbane, 
Ferber, Tunney, Grange, and Borah each re- 
ceiving one vote. 

Forty-three students chose Lincoln as the 
greatest American that ever lived; Roosevelt 
received eleven votes, Washington eight, Ham- 
ilton and Wilson each three, Edison and J. P. 
Morgan each one. 

Christ was chosen by twenty-eight students 
as the greatest man that ever lived. Lincoln 
ranked next with seven; Caesar and Napoleon 
came third, each having three; Washington, 
Franklin, Pasteur, and Alexander had two. 
Solen, Edison, Socrates, Steinmetz, Mussolini, 
Columbus, Solomon, Doyle, and Hannibal had 
one vote apiece. According to the question- 
naire regarding local people twenty-six of the 
students admired high school teachers, thirteen 
chose lawyers, twelve chose doctors, three ad- 
mired a public officer, two chose a merchant, 
and two a minister. 





H. L. Miller of the University High school 
conducted a conference on the Curriculum and 
the Contract Method at Eau Claire January 8 
for the Eau Claire Public School Teachers’ as- 
sociation. This is part of the curriculum 
study conducted by the superintendent, look- 
ing toward the 6-3-3 plan and improvement 
in instruction in the school system. All of the 
teachers are organized under twelve subject 
committees on the various levels of Senior 
High school, Junior High school, Elementary, 
Principal, Kindergarten, Vocational, Special. 
Every teacher is on one of the committees. 


Arena High school recently organized a 
school band of 22 pieces under the leadership 
of Alfred Mickelson of Black Earth. 





The Clinton Business Men’s Physical Edu- 
cation class is one of the most popular ac- 
tivities in Clinton. Nearly a hundred men 
report weekly and enjoy the work, which is 
under the direction of Prin. C. H. Dorr. 





The new Unified High school of Oshkosh was 
dedicated January 28. E. J. Dempsey, presi- 
dent of the board of normal school regents, 
was the principal speaker. The new school is 
a combination part-time, graded, and evening 
school. 





After continuous association with the uni- 
versity English department since 1892, Prof. 
F. G. Hubbard has resigned, because of ill- 
ness. 





The ancestor of modern grammars in many 
languages—the “Ars Minor” of Donatus—has, 
for the first time, been translated into Eng- 
lish by Prof. W. J. Chase of the department 
of education at the University of Wisconsin, 
and published as Number 11 of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin studies in the social sciences 
and history. Compiled by Donatus, a teachcr 
of rhetoric in Rome around 350 A. D., this 
so-called “Ars Minor” was, so Prof. Chase 
states in his introductory note, “by far the 
most commonly used grammar between 400 
A. D. and 1500.” 





Dr. Alfred Lawrence Hall—Quest, director 
of the Milwaukee University school since Au- 
gust, 1925, has resigned his position. 





A. E. Croft has been elected president of 
the Madison Federation of Teachers. Other 
officers are Alfred Briggs, vice-president; Miss 
Caroline V. Eddy, secretary; Mrs. James 
Baker, treasurer. Miss Josephine Brabant is 
chairman of the legislative committee to act 
on educational legislation. 





John W. Reynolds, Wisconsin’s new attor- 
ney-general, taught school in Door county for 
three years. 





A high school band of 60 pieces has recently 
been organized at Berlin. 





Fred E. Porter of Wauzeka has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Crawford county to 
succeed George Burton, who was recently 
killed. 





A system of supervised study has been 
adopted by the Racine high school, to go into 
effect the second semester. 
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HARTER SEATWORK 


SAVES TEACHING TIME 
AND EFFORT FOR YOU 


In the classroom the new Harter 
Self-Teaching Exercises for 1927 
lighten your teaching load by en- 
abling the pupil to learn correctly by 
himself and for himself. 


You can teach the essential skills 
and knowledge required by your cur- 
riculum to every individual in your 
class in less time and with less labor 
by using Harter materials. 198 Harter 
Exercises now used in more than 1,000 
cities and school districts. Send cou- 
pon below for our complete free cata- 
log of Harter Publications, 








| Rad ob | <_ > | 


| Nea Oem 


SURPRISE PICTURES — No. 2140. For 
second grade. Bight 9x12 inch cards ac- 
companied by patch patterns which give 
forms and shapes to be cut from con- 
struction paper, freehand, assembled and 
pasted according to directions. 
MME Scns eSis ated cine spa cmods C8 cKé $0.40 
THE DAYS OF THE WEEK—No. 2159. 
For First Grade. Sixteen 9x12 inch cards 
— illustrated experiences under- 
by all children. Accompanying 
reading cards tell stories of home activ- 
ities ards motivate Dramatization, com- 
po ee ee area eee $0.60 


Have a circus. 







Have a clown. Draw a 
chalk line on the floor 
play it is a tight rope. 


Get some acrobats. 


Do all the tricks you can 
! think of. 





PLAY BRIEFS — No. 2170. For second 
grade. Sixteen reading and dramatiza- 
tion cards printed in 1 inch type. Each 
child with a card collects his players. All 
read their cards and then are allowed 5 
or 10 minutes to plan the “play”, The 
different groups then take turns giving 
their “Disee... WAGON ccncecscectsce 

GROUP NUMBER LEARNING CARDS— 
Nos. 2175 to 2178. For lower elementary 
grades. Each of 4 exercises includes six- 
teen 6x9 inch — providing self-instruc- 
tion in all of the 96 combinations of nu- 
merals 1 to io! pe * back of each are ex- 
ercises without answers with which pu- 
pils test themselves. Each ........ 30.40 


Eau Claire Book & Sta. Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
‘To the Eau Claire } Book & Stationery _ 
Co., Eau Claire, Wisc. 

Please send me a free copy of your 
complete catalog of Harter Self-Teach- 
ing Seatwork and Harter Workbooks. 
NGM 544) nena ucdcaanseenueenietans ai 
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NEW BOOKS 
The Bobbs-Merrill Arithmetics 


by 
Raymond A. Kent, James R. Skiles, 
Martha C. Olsen 

Published in both a three-book 
and a six-book series—carefully 
planned to combine the psychology 
of number-learning with the best 
experience of successful classroom 
practice. 

OUR COUNTRY’S HISTORY 

by 
Paul L. Haworth and Alfred W. Garner 
For Seventh and Eighth Grades 

A bird’s-eye view of the vital 
movements of Our Country’s His- 
tory with emphasis upon such 
practical problems as Labor, Im- 
migration, Tariff, Transportation, 
Elections, Public Expenditures, 
etc. 

Correspondence Invited 
THE BOBBS—MERRILL CO. 


Indianapolis 




















CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT—Emerson 











This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books, designed for 
CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools and 
President of the N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence 


Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book 11 High and Far Grade V 
Book Hil The Wonderful Tune Grade Vi 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade Vil 
Book Y Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Books I, II and III were adopted in 
December as basal readers for the pub- 
lic schools of Montana. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St, Boston 221 E. 20th St, Chicage 
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She simply didn’t “figure” on all 
those bills, because it didn’t “look like 
rain.” 


When sickness, or accident, or quar- 
antine, does interrupt the regular in- 
come, and brings a host of extra ex- 
penses—it’s terribly discouraging for 
the teachers who “hadn’t figured on it.” 


BUT NOW 
You ARE Thinking of It 


There will be no excuse, will there, if mis- 
fortune comes and finds you unprepared to 
meet those sudden extra expenses? Why not 
heed what Mrs. Amy G. Kelty, Tacoma, 
Wash., has so sensibly written: 

“Y am convinced that the Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters of Lincoln, Nebraska, is weli 
worth the commendation given it by thou- 
sands of teachers. I personally endorse it, 
having had my claim for accident adjusted and 
paid within a period of two weeks after filing 
it. I believe it is the solution of the teacher's 
problem of self-protection during disability 
from accident or disease. The peace of mind 
it brings is no small asset.” 

Mail the coupon today. Let us tell you 
more about T. C. U. protection. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 





Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


DENIM 9 elk S vi ee Gs te ee SOE A wale eee Ke 
MN 6 owned aha 8 vie, wale b S0-0 On aN Wn einai Vi ate ee et 


(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation) 
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Please mention the JouRNAL when you write to T. C. U. 


To establish a students’ loan fund for the 
benefit of all needy students worthy of the 
support of those who are more fortunately 
situated in school, is the purpose of a group 
of Kenosha high school boys and girls who are 
trying to raise such a fund. The project is 
sponsored entirely by the students. The 
school board has endorsed it by allowing free 
use of the high school auditorium for plays 
and other such means of raising the neces- 
sary funds. 





The Dearborn Independent of December 4 
contains an interesting article by Mrs. C. P. 
Cary entitled “Faults of the Little Red School 
House.” It is a plain statement of fact with 
a plea for consolidation as the best remedy 
for existing evil conditions. 





The Milwaukee Normal School, in its Cur- 
riculum Series, has published a Christmas Play 
by Josephine Maloney and Charlotte Major. 
The foreword is a concrete discussion of school 
projects. We suggest that you get it now and 
file it for the Christmas season. 





Teachers of geography and history will find 
the decision of the U. S. supreme court in 
the suit between Wisconsin and Michigan 
worth preserving. Here it is: 

The decree provides that the line shall run 
from Lake Superior through the middle of 
the main channel of the Montreal river to the 
headwater of that river as established by the 
“Cram” survey, thence along the “Burt” sur- 
vey of 1847 to the center of the channel be- 
tween the middle and south islands in the 
Lake of The Desert, thence along the same 
survey to the shore of Lake Brule, along the 
southerly shore of the lake to the center of 
the main channel of the Brule and Menominee 
rivers, to the center of the mouth of the Me- 
nominee on Green Bay. 

In these rivers the boundary will follow the 
main channel except where islands occur. 
Down to and including the Quinnesec falls the 
line will pass through the channel nearest the 
Wisconsin bank so as to throw the islands 
into Michigan, while below the falls the line 
will throw all the islands into Wisconsin, ex- 
cept that Merryman and Sugar islands should 
remain a part of the mainland of Michigan. 

In Green Bay the line will pass to the north 
of Green island and westerly of Chambers 
island and through the Rock island passage 
into Lake Michigan. The costs of the suit 
were divided between the two states. 





Professor Frank L. 
Clapp of the university 
bowled a 300 count at 
the Madison alleys re- 
cently in a friendly match 
with R. J. Burke. Neither 
Professor Clapp nor Mr. 
Burke is a member of 
any organized league. 
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Supt. Arthur G. Meating, Outagamie county, 
reports that Whispering Pines school, District 
10, Grand Chute, is being completed and will 
be ready for occupancy soon. It is a modern 
frame building, equipped in first class style. 
Pershing school, District 5, Town of Ellington, 
was completed early in November. It is a 
modern, inexpensive frame building, especially 
well planned and adapted to rural school re- 
quirements. Combined Locks is completing a 
two-room addition to its graded school build- 
ing, including a gymnasium. The improve- 
ments puts Combined Locks in a special class, 
since it is rare for a state graded school to 
plan so well for physical education. A spe- 
cial manual training teacher gives part time 
service in this school. Dist. 6, Grand Chute, 
Sandy Slope School, will dedicate a new build- 
ing February 11. 





The estimated value of all property, sites, 
buildings, etc., used for school purposes was 
$5,438,252,562 in 1924. The value of element- 
ary and secondary school property was 
$3,744,780,714. 





The city superintendents of Beaver Dam, Co- 
lumbus, Horicon, Mayville, Watertown, and 
Waupun have launched a new idea. They met 
at Beaver Dam in October and spent the en- 
tire day visiting the city schools. Conferences 
were held through the noon hour and after 
school on educational problems raised by their 
observations. They did the same at Horicon 
in November. Teachers do not know in ad- 
vance of the intended visit. Superintendents 
Davies and Bussewitz report that teachers like 
the plan. 





If you are not a free hand artist, try the 
scheme used by Irma Melcher, first grade 
teacher in Horicon. She puts a desired pic- 
ture in the lantern, focuses it on the black- 
board where she wants the picture, and then 
traces the lines, making a perfeci picture. 
Finish with colored chalk. 





The Dodge County Schoolmasters’ club has 
held two meetings this year. It met in May- 
ville in October with Supervisor Giles holding 
a round table on the improvement of instruc- 
tion. In December it met in Waupun with 
President Silas Evans of Ripon as the prin- 
cipal speaker. An average of 30 were in at- 
tendance. 





In 1924, 2.76 percent of current income was 
expended for public elementary and secondary 
schools. The cost of all schools—public and 
private—required 3.54 percent of the nation’s 
income. Between 1890 and 1924 the percent- 
age of our income going to education increased 
from 1.57 to 3.54. In 1890 the amount of 
national income used for other purposes than 
school support was $11,892,315,925. In 1924 
the corresponding figure was $63,663,926,982. 
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State Normal School 
Superior, Wisconsin 


Summer Session—June 20-July 29, 1927 


Spend your summer on the cool shores of 


Lake Superior. Average summer Ccli- 
mate 65° 

Study where “the great inland sea” sends 
forth its life giving breezes. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED COURSES LEAD- 
ING TO THE DEGREE OF BACHE- 
LOR OF EDUCATION 

Special Features 
A Nursery School 


An Elementary School offering op- 
portunity for practice teaching 
Demonstration in Visual Education 


A Coaching School ay ‘ 
Special Lectures by distinguished ed- 


ucators / f 
Crownhart Hall, an attractive dormi- 
tory for women 
Personally Conducted Week-end Excur- 
sions 


To the Iron Range—the greatest iron 
ore producing country in the 
world 

Along the bewitching North Shore of 
Lake Superior 

Along the South Shore to Madeline 
Island 

To the World’s greatest Steel Plant 


Spend six weeks studying and playing in the 
wonderful Northland where an invigor- 
ating summer climate keeps work from 
being drudgery, where life is full of 
vigor, zest, and satisfaction. 











The Milwaukee State 





Ne ae 


“Department of Public 
School Music 


Summer Session 
June 27—August 5, 1927 


Fully accredited curriculum lead- 
ing to degree for 


TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 
OF MUSIC 


Public School Music, Piano, Voice, 
Band and Orchestral Instruments, 
Ear Training and Sight-Reading, 
Harmony, Music Appreciation, 
Practice Teaching, and a large va- 
riety of academic and professional 
courses. 

For information or complete an- 
nouncement, address 


Carle Oltz,. Director of Music 








Please mention the JouRNAL when you write the Milwaukee and Supericr Normal schools. 
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THE BEST EDUCATIONAL GAMES 
ENGLISH—HISTORY—LATIN 
Suitable for both Grades and High School 

Nothing Comparable to these Games for In- 
struction and Entertainment. Used and Ap- 
proved throughout the Country. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Games. 

SYNTACTIC BOOK COMPANY 
2088 Lunt Ave., Chicago, Illinois 











PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


BETTER POSITION 
25 Photos 214x344 - - $1.50 
50 Photos 2144x384 - - $2.50 
Send your remittance 





and original photo- 
graph to the agency of 
which your are a mem- 
ber or to us. 





Nae 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








New Books for Educators 


ADULT EDUCATION 
By JosepH K. Hart, of The Survey....$2.75 


A strong criticism of existing educational 
methods. Dr. Hart believes that not only is 
our present system wrong, but that not 
enough stress is laid upon the further educa- 
tion of adults. He has made a close study 
of educational conditions both in _ this 
country and abroad. 


FEDERAL AND STATE SCHOOL 


ADMINISTRATION 
By WILitIAM A. Cook, University of 
CHROIGE 50.05 5 bb 0:15 oo pe Urals t $2.75 


A textbook for students taking their first 
survey of the wider administrative aspects 
of our public school system. The aim has 
been to avoid provinciality, and to stress 
national more than local aspects of public 
edtcation. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


By ELLsSwortH COLLINS, University of 
BTA ieee $2.75 


This discussion attempts to present an im- 
provement of supervision. The improvement 
advocated has been experimentally tested 
over a period of years, Stimulating to 
teachers, supervisors, principals, and super- 
intendents. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The National Council of Teachers of English 
is a professional body representing the inter- 
ests of and giving expression to the thoughts 
of the 4000 English teachers, junior and se- 
nior high school, normal, college, and univer- 
sity, of continental United States. Affiliated 
with it are 8 sectional, 21 state, and 10 city 
organizations with memberships ranging from 
scattering scores to hundreds. Its official or- 
gan, the English Journal, is the articulate 
voice of English teaching in America. In- 
cluded among its 8500 subscribers are readers 
in Alaska, Hawaii, China, Japan, India, Con- 
stantinople, England, and South Africa. 

As part of its organization and aggressive 
routine work the Council publishes book lists 
and other literature for teachers, initiates, 
sponsors, and finances important research 
projects and investigations, serves as a clear- 
ing house for information, assists in the im- 
portant business of educating administrators 
and taxpayers to the economic and cultural sig- 
nificance of English composition and literature. 





A boy presented as excuse for absence, 
“work at home.” The principal put the boy 
“on the carpet,” declaring that there was no 
work for him to do at home. The boy re- 
torted that he had helped his father down 
cellar all morning, “’n if you don’t believe it, 
ask my dad.” This happened recently in a 
Wisconsin city. 





At an organization meeting of college pro- 
fessors of education held in Milwaukee, Prof. 
J. F. Whitford was elected president and Prof. 
J. M. O’Gorman of Marquette University was 
chosen the first secretary. The official title 
of the new organization is the “Association of 
Wisconsin College Professors of Education,” 
which includes the education department pro- 
fessors of the State University, the Normal 
Colleges, Marquette University, and the sev- 
eral colleges in the state. The main speakers 
at the Milwaukee meeting were: Assistant 
State Superintendent Plenzke of Madison, 
President Newlun, of the City Superintendents’ 
Association, President Wriston of Lawrence 
college, and Professor Roberts of Superior 
Normal college. A valuable discussion cover- 
ing the work of practice teaching in colleges 
followed the main addresses. 





Wisconsin’s rate of illiteracy is the lowest 
of any state east of the Mississippi except 
Indiana, and except for the adult foreign-born 
there is practically no illiteracy. ; 

Wisconsin has a higher percentage of its 
population gainfully employed than nearly ary 
other northern state and a larger percentage 
are in agriculture and manufactures. This 
fact is particularly interesting since we have 
one of the lowest percentages among all states 
of farm tenancy, namely 15.5%; and one of 
the highest percentages of home ownership, 
65% of the total, as compared with an aver- 
age of 49% for the entire country. 
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“TEACHER, TELL US A STORY” If you 
are a teacher of History and love your work, 
that is just what you are eager to do—tell 
your pupils those stories from American His- 
tory that will make the past live again for 
them. But your children are held account- 
able for the possession of FACTS! An out- 
line such as “Settler and Patriot”—If you are 
teaching the French and English Colonial 
Period of American History— gives your 
pupils all NECESSARY facts in a graphic 
manner—and leaves YOU free to make your 
subject a power in the lives of your children. 
Send Five Cents for a Sample Copy. 
SAMUEL O. KUHN 
3100 Broadway New York, N. Y. 














GRADED GAMES 


FOR 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


By Alfred E. Ross 
Ten or more games for each grade. The 
problem of recreation for rural children 
is solved in this book. 
Illustrated Cloth Bound Price, Postpaid, 80c 
Illustrated catalog of books on Games, 
Folk Dancing, Athletics, etc., free. 


A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers 
7 West 45th St. New York 
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Pathway to Reading 


No other series of readers meets the 
following as well as does Pathway to 
Reading. Are they important? 


(1) Perfect balance between factual 
and fanciful, silent reading and reading 
for expression. 

(2) A complete dramatic unit from the 
first day. 

(3) Content scientifically determined, 
no guess work or opinions of individuals. 

(4) Manuals through six grades. 

(5) Mechanically perfect as to size of 
type, paper surface, type spacing, line 
spacing, and color scheme. 

(6) No hackneyed material, ninety 


per cent never having app in an- 
other series of readers. 


(7) Vocabulary checks ninety seven 
per cent with both the Thorndike and 
Horn lists. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 
Chicago, IIl. 








that every one works together. 
this you need the right crayons. 


““CRAYOLA’’ Wax Crayons are the 
standard by which all other wax cray- 
ons are judged. With ‘“‘CRAYOLA’”’ 
you are producing the successful results 
that mark you as a progressive teacher. 


“CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons are as- 
sorted in 6, 8, 12, 16, 18 and 24 col- 
““CRAYOLA”’ No. 8 is best for 
general use in the primary grades. 
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Price $32.50 


The Little Giant is 
@ modern hygienic 
device that should 
be in every school. 
Put this accepted 
aristocrat of black- 
board eraser clean- 
ers to work in your 


school under our 
arantee of satis- 
action. 














When You Teach 
Drawing 


owe drawing lesson grows out 
of a happy subject, so presented 


For 










Our Art Service Bureau will gladly 
suggest ways of using ‘““CRAYOLA” in 
your drawing work. 
state your official position and tell us 
what kind of drawing work you are 


When writing, 


Put the Guaranteed 
LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


The Little Giant has 
been tested by continu- 
ous use in thousands of 
schools throughout the 
country. It has proved 
to be efficient in all re- 
spects, noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift 
in its operation. It is 
guaranteed to cleat 
blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction 
—or your money will 
be refunded. 

The Little Giant is 
operated by a Universal 
motor, adapted to all 
electric currents; it is 
provided with nine feet 
of Underwriters’ lamp 
cord with Universal 
plug ready to attach to 
any convenient lamp 
socket. Strongly made 
of malleable iron and 
aluminum, its weight Is 
but eight pounds and 
can be shipped by par- 
cel post. 


Address Dept. W 

JAMES LYNN CO., 

14 EK. Jackson Blvd, 
Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent Swift ZDustless 


Please mention the JouRNAL when you write to advertisers. 


Simple Inexpensive 
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Biology Instructor’s Desk No. 1034 


Thousands of Schools Now Properly 
Equipped to Teach Science 


The past few years have witnessed a 
wonderful transformation in the Labora- 
tory Equipment of the Schools and Col- 
leges of America. 

Hundreds of new schools have been 
built—and in most of them—as well as in 
hundreds of old schools—Kewaunee Lab- 
oratory Furniture has been installed. 

We are anxious to send full information 
about good Laboratory Furniture to any 
science instructor. Just ask for a copy of 
the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries 
to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye. Ce: 


Cc. pbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
189 GUINGOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Offices in Principal Cities e 
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WHY I TEACH 


Because I would be young in soul and mind 
Though years must pass and age my life con- 
strain, 
And I have found no way to lag behind 
The fleeting years, save by the magic chain 
That binds me, youthful, to the youth I love, 
I teach. 


Because I would be wise and wisdom find 
From millions gone before whose torch I pass 
Still — bright to light the paths that 
win 
So steep and rugged, for each lad and lass 
Snow-climbing to the unrevealed above, 
I teach. 


Because in passing on the living flame 
That ever brighter burns the ages through, 
I have done service that is worth the name, 
Can I but say, “The flame of knowledge grew 
A little brighter in the hands I taught,” 

I teach. 

Louis Burton Woodward 





“To the worker,” Sherwood Anderson says, 
“his materials are as the face of God peer- 
ing over the rim of the world . . . In the 
crafts alone one may exercise all one’s func- 
tions. The body comes in, the mind comes 
in—all the sensual faculties become alive.”* 











agencies. 





PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


FISK TEACHER’S AGENCY, 28 E, Jackson Blvd. Chicago. Leader among teachers’ 


NATIONAL TEACHER’S AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. National in scope. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago. College work only 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1256 Amsterdam Ave., 
The above organizations, under the direction of E. E. Olp, 28 BE. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
comprise the ‘argent teacher’s agency work in the United Petates under one management. 


New York City and Steder Bide. Chicago. 























Necrology 


Dr. Ernest Ashton Smith, former presi- 
dent of the La Crosse State Normal school 
and newly elected president of the Univer- 
sity of Toledo, Ohio, died suddenly Decem- 
ber 27, 1926, at Toledo. 





Miss Hettie L. Proctor, a teacher in the 
Racine schools for thirty years, died on Janu- 
ary 10, at the age of 57. 





Mrs. A. V. Kenney, a former Wisconsin 
teacher, died in Republic, Michigan, on De- 
cember 30. She was the daughter of Prin- 
= and Mrs. R. S. Babington of Prairie du 

ac. 





Miss Margaret Breed, teacher at Packwau- 
kee, died in Marshfield January 2, following 
an operation. She was 44 years old. 





Prof. George C. Fiske, for twenty-six years 
connected with the Latin department of the 


Please mention the JourNAL when you write to advertisers. 


University, died January 8, after an appendi- 
citis operation. 





Overcome by a heart attack as he returned 
from a walk, Prof. Alexander F. Jaeger of 
the Milwaukee Lutheran High school, died 
January 20. 





A. R. Thiede, superintendent of schools in 
Marathon county, writes: “Do persons of aver- 
age intelligence make better teachers than 
bright ones? If so, is it because the latter 
have never learned to work by fact of neces- 
sity? The greatest difficulty we find in pre- 
paring new recruits for teaching is that of 
keeping bright normal school pupils working at 
capacity in order to teach them the ability to 
work. This is necessary because it takes 
routine work for a teacher to prepare for a 
school day. Bright pupils very seldom learn 
how to do routine work.” 




























Dr. J. H. Keith, formerly head of the State 
Normal school at Oshkosh, was appointed by 
the Governor of Pennsylvania as state super- 
intendent of public instruction. Dr. Keith is 
widely known as an author and editor of text- 
books. His Wisconsin friends rejoice in his 
advancement. 





A new fireproof structure, modern in every 
respect, has been completed to replace the 
school building at Milladore which was de- 
stroyed by fire last October. In addition to 
the four standard classrooms there are four 
accessory rooms which may be used for reci- 
tation purposes. A large gymnasium and 
stage, a kitchen, and a manual training room 
are in the®basement. 





Pupils of the West Division High school of 
Milwaukee visited the capitol at Madison last 
month. The trip was so successful that it is 
planned to visit Washington, Philadelphia, Get- 
tysburg, Valley Forge and other historic places 
in the east this summer. The pupils, teach- 
ers, and parents will probably leave about 
April 9. 





President H. A. Brown of the Oshkosh Nor- 
mal sent us the following clipping from the 
La Crosse Tribune and Leader—Press of De- 
cember 4, with this comment: “I believe the 
enclosed clipping contains a news item of 
more than passing interest. I wish it might 
be printed in full with identical headlines and 
credited to the press of the state.” The head- 
ing is “Oshkosh Normal Adopts Rigid Fresh- 
man Athletic Ruling,” and the item itself reads 
thus: 

A rigid freshman rule ‘in athletics was 
unanimously voted on Friday by the athletic 
committee of Oshkosh State Normal school .on 
motion of President H. A. Brown. This ac- 
tion is believed to be the first taken by any 
teachers’ college in the country to debar fresh- 
men from its athletic teams. 

To become eligible under the new ruling for 
any athletic team a student must attend Osh- 
kosh or some other college for one school 
year and receive passing grades in a full 
program of work. 

“This is an important step in the history 
of teacher training,” stated President H. A. 
Brown. “It conduces immediately to high 
standards of scholarship among freshmen. 
This ruling will doubtless handicap our ath- 
letics for a time, but it is just another step 
in setting unusually high scholastic standards 
equal to those of the very best educational in- 
stitutions. 

“It is the same policy which last year 
brought about the elimination here at Oshkosh 
of more than 100 students through failure to 
maintain sufficiently high scholastic standards 
in their studies.” 
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School Carnival Supplies 
Novelties (balloons, serpentine, noise- 
makers, ete.) List on request. Gener- 
ous sample order postpaid, 30c. How to 
Stage a School Carnival.” How to or- 
ganize, manage, and advertise a School 
Carnival; also 25 stunts for side shows. 
Postpaid rer 

bert V. Jens 
Box 7, Highland Park "Station, 
Des Moines, Ia. 








UNIVERSITY: OREGON 
A Far Western 


4} Summer School, Close 
to the Mountains and 


4} the Sea 


Offers 125 courses 

in 20 schools and 
departments, with 
a distinguished 
resident and vis- 
iting faculty 




















cAddress ~ DiRECTOR of SUMMER SESSIONS 


UNIVERSITY of OREGON 
erm EUGENE, OREGON es 





Are You ‘‘Job Satisfied ?’’ Work 
for Uncle Sam, $1140 to $3300 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of their 
training and education. Over 25,000 positions 
are filled every year. Big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. G254 Rochester, N. Y., for 
free 32 page book with list of positions now 
open to teachers, and free sample coaching. 





Please mention the JouRNAL when you write to advertisers. 


Visual Instruction 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


Daylight Lantern 
Stereographs 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


Social Sciences High School Sciences 
Primary Reading Map Slides 


Write for further information 


Keystone View Co. 


Meadville, Penn’a 


W. E. GRAVES 
Lock Box 546 Madison, Wis. 























IMPORTANT: The JOURNAL is at your service in plamning your summer travel. 
This assistamce covers all branches of travel to any part of the world. New de- 
scriptive folders and booklets are now awaiting your call. Material will be mailed promptly if 
you will write us where and when you expect to go. Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope 
for reply. 





UNIVERSITY TOURS | 
ro EUROPE 








NO EAST 42™ ST Mew York City 





A prudent traveler never disparages his own 
country.—Goldoni. 





How many @ dunce that has been sent to roam, 
Eacels a dunce that has been left at home!— 
Cowper. 











ee aoe can go age ty comfort, ge 
modest expense, with the Art Crafts 
England ild Collegiate Tours. Price includes 
Ireland round trip ocean passage, Tourist Cabin; 
Scotland European transportation by steamer, rail- 
wayeed ge —_ a Sperone at 
Holland 8 otels; usual meals; motor trips as 
specified initinerary; admissions togaller- 
Belgium ies and museums; services of ides and 
France conductors; transportation of "i 
seis via CANADIAN PACIFIC 
6 Dement “World’s Greatest Travel System” 
v Weekly sailings from Montreal and Que- 
Tealy bec during June, July and August. Two 
days down the picturesque St. Lawrence. 

















Only four on opensea. A week in Lon- 
don. Eight days in Paris. Two days in 
Holland. Three days in Ostend. Fas- 
FREE cinating side trips; and ample time for 
TOUR trea . H-eecing > a ing. 
ensions if desired to Irelan t- 
) BOOK land, Switzerland, Italyand Germany, 
at moderate cost. Write for illustrate 
folder givin, comanese itinerary. Art 


Crafts Ti Bureau, Dept. 460, 
510 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 












Please mention the JouRNAL when you write these people about your traveling. 





Private Party to Europe 


Canada, England, Scotland, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany Switzerland, Italy, 
Monaco and France. 

Organized by 
MISS MAY LEETE, 
Washington High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















“The fool wanders far, the wise man travels.” 
IN JULY 


E U R O P E AND AUGUST 


Conducted tours including steamship passage 
and eight countries. 


Sealant TOUTS «6 os cecsvvssccve - $1,150 
Student “TOUES oo. s vcvcccseves $625 
Standard Tours. ...o'o+6.+.0¢ eos $845 


Which folder interests you? 


MENTOR TOURS site. ‘Chicago 


Voyage, travel, and change of place impart vigor. 








LIBERTY TOURS TO EUROPE 


featuring 
the popular Tourist (III) Cabin 
28 days for $280 and up 


all expenses included 


LIBERTY TOURS 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Go, madman, and traverse the rugged Alps, 
that you may please boys, and become a subject 
for recitation.—Juvenal. 





By chartered Tourist 
All expenses, sea and land, $255 up a. 


College orchestras. Organized entertainments—socia' 
lights; it's the new way of happy travel. 
216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 program. 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
1440 Broadway, New York 
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THE TOURIST CABIN 


Who would have thought but a decade or 
so ago, that the much despised steerage of 
trans-Atlantic liners would be elevated to the 
place where it would be referred to by a pro- 
fessor of a large American educational insti- 
tution as “stylish and intellectual’? Prof. Ed- 
ward A. Steiner of Grinnell College, Iowa, so 
designates it. He goes even further: “It is 
now called the tourist cabin, and is the wide- 
trousered, high-brow end of the boat, with 
more Phi Beta Kappa keys than hairpins.” 
There were enough professors in the steerage 
to start six colleges, whereas the second cabin 
contained enough contractors to build a tower 
of Babel, and the first cabin, enough brokers 
to float the stock! 


One does not need to be an authority upon 
this question to appreciate the changes that 
have taken place. From being a section of 
the vessel that was looked down upon as being 
almost beyond the ken of the ordinary traveler, 
it has become, with the increase of the prices 
of ocean travel, the only portion of the ship 
that many a would-be voyager could stretch 
his purse to hire. And after all, what does 
it matter where one sleeps if one’s conscience 
is clear and one is happily environed and ac- 
companied? 

The evolution of the steerage provides a 
striking example of the molding of supply to 
demand. When demand becomes sufficiently 
insistent it inevitably finds a way out. The 
average college professor, had he been asked 


’37Days Fam Your Tour 
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fifteen years ago whether he was going to 
travel third cabin, would have regarded his 
questioner decidedly askance, as if disbeliev- 
ing his ears. But today the amenities of the 
situation are such that he travels in comfort 
therein and takes it all for granted. How 
true it is that circumstances alter cases! 
Christian Science Monitor 











part. Organizing. 
100 Toa $7 a day up. 


one appointment in 
town or college, Write 


ALLEN TOURS, Ine. 
Boston 


WANTED 


a "Lod eat pa X-F- Cel als) a) 
to Travel this Summer 


An internationally known Chicago 
Corporation with branch offices 
throughout the United States and 
three foreign countries, will have 
openings this summer for 200 ener- 
getic, earnest women teachers for 
special work in educational sales 
field. Permanent position for those 
whoqualify, leading to high salaried 
executive position. Applicants must 
be between 25 and 40 years of age with MRS. L. 
Normal! School or College training and 
teaching experience—able to work the en- 
tire vacation and free to mone i oxtuaae- Started — with us 
ly. Giveage, training, vempert ceandtime one summer. Now 
you can start. Write today for full details one of many high 
about ourinteresting Summer Travel ea 

F.E. COMPTON & CO.. eet: ae who came to us from 
1000 N. Dearborn #. the schoolroom 





























ea 








Start Your 


electrified railroad. 


J. C. Prien 
District Passenger Agent 
405 E. Water Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Summer Vacation Now! 


Plan it early and double the enjoyment. 


Start today by asking us to tell you about the many low cost tours 
that can be made, and points of interest visited, throughout the West 
and Northwest via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


You can have the fun of changing your mind a dozen times. 

You can add to or eliminate points you wish to visit every time new 
thoughts are presented to you. 

You have ample time to decide on the ideal trip. 


A most enjoyable and scenic trip is between Chicago and Seattle- 
Tacoma over the “Trail of the Olympian,’ the world’s longest 


En route make a side trip to Yellowstone Park through the new 
picturesque ‘‘Gallatin Gateway.” 


Let us help you plan your Summer Vacation Now 


qo Milwaubee & ScBxul Railway 


3390 TO PUGET SOUND-ELECTRIFIED 


T. A. Morken 
General Agent Passenger Dept. 
365 Robert Street 
St. Paul, Minn. 








Please mention the JouRNAL when you write to advertisers, 
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Choose Your Convention 








Route NOW 





Write for New N. E. A. Booklet FREE 





VANCOUVER 


VICTORIA $1 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 
PORTLAND 






a le) 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 





CHICAGO 





ute No. 1 
Going and Returning—Northern Pacific 





GLACIER PARK 














Route No. 2 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning— Great 
Northern and Glacier Park 








3 a WF 6 
VANCOUVER . 
VICTORIA} t 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 
PORTLAND 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
CHICAGO 











Route No. 3 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
atone Park. Returning—Canadian 
Pacific and Lake Louise and Banff 








YELLOWSTONE PARK CHICAGO 











Route No. 4 
Going--Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park, Returning—Canadian 
National and Jasper Park 

















Route No. 5 


Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—Union Pacific 





Make your Convention trip a real adventure! 
It holds glorious possibilities! 

On your way to Seattle, you can see Yellow- 
stone National Park. Yellowstone is one of the 
greatest wonders of the world—a wilderness of 
gorgeous beauty—the home of wild animals, birds 
and flowers—a place of volcanic marvels. 


You can return through Canada— through Jas- 
per Park and Winnipeg—or Banff and Lake Louise. 
Or you can travel ri the Pacific Coast through 


Sunny California and return via Grand Canyon or 
Salt Lake City or Colorado. 

There are ten attractive routes. We can tell 
you of others. Just write me where you wish to 
stop. I’d like to help you enjoy just the trip you 
want. Round trip rail fare for any of the routes 
varies from 


$930.81 1735 


All routes include ‘2000 Miles of Startling 
Beauty” on the Northern Pacific, the direct line to 
Seattle. On the luxurious 


“‘North Coast Limited,’’ The Travel Triumph 


over shining ribbons of steel, you will follow the 
trail of Lewis and Clark through the Pacific North- 
west. You will pass places where history was 
made in the early days of daring. The trip to 
Seattle on the North Coast Limited is an adven- 
ture of real pleasure! 


Mail the coupon below and start planning now so that 
we can get the most out of your trip to the Convention. 
’ll be glad to help you with your plans. (17 
ll lalate ieee eee etait tention 4 
Mail this coupon to 
A. B. Smith, 
772 N. P. Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The Ten 


Glorious Routes! 


to Seattle interest me, par- 8 
ticularly Route No. ...... 5 
as I am going to the Educa- & 
tional Convention. Please 
send me the new N. E. A. 
Booklet containing com- 
plete information. 
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Route No. 6 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—via Salt 
Lake and Colorado 











Route No. 7 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—via Ogden 

or Salt Lake and Colorado 








SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES ~+"EL paso 








Route No. 8 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—Rock Island 

















Route No. 9 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—Santa Fe 
and Grand Canyon Park 

















Route No. 10 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Returning—Southern 


and Union Pacific direct 


Northern Pacific Railway 


178 “‘First of the Northern Transcontinentals’”’ . 





Please mention the JouRNAL when you write to the Northern Pacific, 
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(up) 
takes you to 


Europe! 
Round Trip $170 (up) 


N Tourist Third Cabin, the choice 
of so many college people and pro- 
fessional men and women. 75 sailings 
to choose from in our fleets. Famous 
steamers—among them, Majestic, 


\) world’s largest ship, Minnekahda, 


ish ports. 





RED STAR LINE 


SRTERHATIONAL & 


ATLANTIC TRANSPO 
ERCANTILG MA 


Devonian and Winifredian, the 
latter three the only exclusively 
“Tourist Third” liners in the world. 


New York, Boston and Montreal to 
all principal north European and Brit- 


For details abbly to Tourist Debartment. 


127 So. State St., Chicago, or any authorized 
steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


LEYLAND LINE 
T LINE 














HIGH SCHOOL 
and 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


| 5 tery departments are fully accred- 
ited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. 

Ward-Belmont is the South’s oldest non- 
sectarian private school for girls, with 38 
states represented in the present student 
body. It offers exceptional facilities for the 
most healthful and successful school life. A 
faculty of 65 experienced instructors —all 
college graduates. Modern buildings and 
equipment. 


We will he pieced to assist public school officials who 
may be called on by parents or pupils to recommend “fp 
igher school. Write for the story of Ward-Belmont. 


WARD-BELMONT 


NASHVILLE {Box 314} TENNESSEE 


Member American Association of Junior Colleges 














tomb. 


Drawing Room, Ch 


Edgar G. Doudna 
Madison, Wis. 


I shall return via 


Houston-Galveston 
New Orleans ..... 





Special train leaving 
via Chicago & Alton Railroad, arrivin 
A two-hour stopover at Springfield, Illinois (State Capitol), to visit Lincoln’s home and 


ON TO DALLAS 


Make your plans now to attend 
the annual meeting of the 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





Department of Superintendence 
Dallas, Texas, February 27-March 3, 1927 


R. R. fare Chicago to Dallas and 
POCUFN ..ncccsceveccever 
Lower berth, Chicago to Dallas.... 
Upper berth, er 5 to Dallas.... 
cago to Dallas. 


new Union Station, Chicago, 11:30 A. M., Saturday, February 26, 


at Dallas 3:15 P. M., Sunday, February 27. 


-40 
37.50 


Identification certificates will be sent 
you. To secure convention rate, present 
certificate to ticket agent at starting 
point. Specify that ticket is to be routed 
from Chicago via Chicago and Alton and 
Missouri Pacific railroads. 


PLEASE FILL IN COUPON 


ee 


Secretary, Wisconsin Teachers Association 


For post convention trip, please check 
I shall return direct from Dallas 


Sed 


Please reserve— 


Lower berth ........... ( ) 
RE UE Sales oc 5 09 6c 6b 4i0 Some ( ) 
CN os Soe ed Ke ge ees ( ) 
DPTIROORE. ow svc nccccctvene ( ) 


(See December Journal for post convention trips.) 


Address 




















Please mention the JouRNAL when you write to advertisers. 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ 


25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Forty-second year. 


ge for you. Send for it. 





AGENCY 


Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 


We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of teachers, Principals and Superintendents. 
We need well prepared men and women for all kinds of School and College a. Our clients are the best schools every- 
where. Our booklet, Teaching as a Busi » has a 














TEACHERS, os PLACE YOU IN — Bae POSITIONS 


— 7 


os a 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY. PORTLANG ORE 


MINNEAPOL 
410 U S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER Px D. MGR DENVER. COLO KANSAS CIT 





Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c to 
non members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 



















CLARK & BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Every teacher we have placed in our 44 years experience accepted the BEST position 


he could get through all available sources. 
“YOURS FOR PROMOTION” 


Chicago Pittsburgh New York 
64 KE. Jackson Blvd. 5024 Jenkins Arcade Flatiron Bldg. 
Baltimore Minneapolis Kansas City 
211 N. Calvert St. Globe Bldg. New York Life Bldg. 
Spokane—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


























Fill Out and Return 
THIS COUPON 


Get in line now for that 


BETTER POSITION 


Before the rush season comes on we are 
offering college and normal school graduates 
an opportunity to test our teacher placing 
powers without the usual advanced enroll- 
ment fee. 


To The Parker Teachers 
Agency 
14 So. Carroll St. 
Madison, Wis. 


I am interested in your 
“special enrollment offer” 
for this month. Without 
any obligation on my part 
please send me full particu- 
lars. I am interested in 
teaching the subjects of 


Now is the time to get ready for that bet- 
ter position while you are not under contract 
for next year and while we have more time 
to register you and get your credentials in 
proper form to recommend you to inquiring 
school officers. 


we Hw ww we we em eww oa oe ow oo oo ee eee oe ee eee 


Act at once on this liberal offer as it is 
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Be sure to state what sub- 
jects you wish to teach so 
we can send the proper Reg- 
istration Form. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 











Please mention the JouRNAL when you write to these agencies. 
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Permanent as the schoolhouse . . . 


Sterling meets most rigid requirements 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is all that 
its trade-marked name implies... 
sterling in performance, life-long in serv- 
ice. A quality product, developed after 
more than 43 years of specialized ex- 
perience, 8 years of experiment, anda 3 
year test in public and private schools. 
Warp-proof, buckle-proof and fire-proof 
... time-tested and proved .. . easy to 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is to- 
day the nationally accepted’school 
blackboard. In 39states and Canada 
—in better schools everywhere, it 
is in use by preference. 


STERLING 


«1» LIFELONG 


BLACKBOARD 





install and with negligible upkeep cost. 
Black, and black all through, with a finer 
writing surface that teachers and pupils 
appreciate quickly. A first cost that is 
practically its last cost appeals to execu- 
tives in charge of schoolhouse budgets. 
Fully guaranteed by the maker and the 
distributor who sells it. For full details 
write for free sample and catalog 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard will 
last as long as the schoolhouse. De- 
cide now to install Sterling, and 
you have made your last Black- 
board choice. 


are 
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Geographical Globes 


W. C. Globes are specially adapted for 
school use ... on desk or table, or 
hung from ceiling. For 45 years un- 
excelled in_ mechanical construction. 
Imported lithographed maps. Color 
guaranteed not to fade. Hour circle 
_on each to indicate the time anywhere 
in the world. styles and sizes. 
Write for catalog 


Costello Double Sewed 


Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Rein- 
forced back prevents curling up, 
8 wenting. or breaking down in use. 

kets’’ between felts for dust 
toe enter. Nothing but felt used in its 
construction. Noiseless. Works bet- 
ter, lasts longer. Chosen by school 
boards everywhere. Guaranteed per- 
fect. Write for catalcge 
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(patented) 


Bacon Standard Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same prices. 
Lithographed in 9 colors. Machine- 
mounted on heavy cloth backing. En- 
graved to allow a larger map a each 
country, revised to time of issuing 
edition. Detail clear and clean. Show 

. comparative time, steamship routes 
with distances, heights of mountain peaks, and principal 
railroads. Better, but cost less. x 41— United States, 
Europe, Asia, Eastern and Western Hemieohe res, World, 
North America, South America, Africa. Write for cata- 
log 73B 





Alpha Dustless Cee 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform high 
quality, made of high-grade imported 
materials in a special factory ...no 
soap, grease or otheringredients harm- 
ful to blackboards used. Dustless, 
sanitary, writes clean and clear. Extra 
strong, In “hard,” “‘medium,”’ and 
‘soft.’ Very economical. Write for 
catalog 34 








If Weber Costello Co. were not a high grade company, this advertisement could not appear in W. J. E. 
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wemco 
Libra ry \upplies 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 





A NEW MAGAZINE RACK 


You will be immensely pleased with the 
new DEMCO MAGAZINE RACK, made 
of steel and finished in olive green 
enamel. It holds four rows of maga- 
zines, is light weight, and has a shelf in 
the back to hold extra numbers of peri- 
odicals, 


A MODEST PRICE 


This is the best thing for the money ever 
placed on the market. It is within the 
reach of every school or public library. 


Demco Library Supplies 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send me price of steel 
magazine rack, 











MITCHELL 


Merry Whirls 
KEEP CHILDREN 
ON PLAYGROUNDS 


No playground is complete 
without the Mitchell “Better- 
bilt”? Merry Whirl. It’s safe, 
and popular with the kiddies. 
Write for catalog! 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1804 Forest Home Avenue 


Milwaukee, . + Wisconsin 

















An Ounce of PROOF 
is worth a Ton of Talk 


Sharp, 
Clean, 
Snappy 
Impres- 
sions. 





Both right and left hand carriage re- 
turn levers are Standard equipment. 

Platens are easily interchangeable by 
the typist without the use of any tools, 
making it possible to use a soft, medium, 
hard, brass or the platen most suited for 
the work. 

The Demountable is the pioneer of these 
and many other exclusive features of de- 
cisive value in service, each carrying the 
conviction of superior merit. 

Here is extraordinary speed and handl- 
ing ease, Here is excellent performance, 
endurance by thrifty operation. 

It is More and More the Choice of 
Youthful Typists and Students the World 
over, 

We want you to see and admire its 
operation and beautiful work—we want 
you to try it, and if the typewriter does 
not sell itself you will not be asked to 
buy. 


Educational Department 


Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers—Founded 1911 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 














We accept advertising from reliable houses only. 























“FIRST PLACE in Schools 


The Wisconsin Journal of Education 
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From the smallest rural school to the largest city systems, THE WORLD BOOK has won 


highest commendation. 


Mr. J. S. Hussey, County Superintendent of Boone County, Indiana, and President of 
the Indiana State Association of County Superintendents, says — 


“*THE WORLD BOOK deserves to be voted first place in the class of books in sets.” 
E. George Payne, Professor of Education, New York University, says of THE WORLD 


BOOK — 


“The most valuable reference work on the market for the school library, for 


the teacher, and for the pupils of the elementary and secondary schools.’” 


RACTICALLY every city 

in the United States has 
adopted or approved THE 
WORLD BOOK for use in 
school libraries. There are 
scores of such cities whose 
schools are equipped with 
more than ten sets, some of 
them having as many as 350 
sets. New York State rural 
schools alone use 11,000 sets 
of THE WORLD BOOK. 
Thirty-two states have ap- 
proved THE WORLD BOOK 
and recommend it, and not 
one such approval has ever 
been rescinded. 


Surely you want the best. Then 





THE WORLD BOOK is edited 
by M. V. O'Shea, Professor of 
Education, University of Wis- 
ed by a staff of 
. Prof. O’Shea 
is the author of many books for 
teachers, parents and pupils. 
He is intimately in touch with 
ucational movements 
throu rhout the country and 
calle: n Srequentiy ” to in- 
spect ac ools in every section 
ember of Board of I Direc tors 
of numerous scientific, educa- 
tional and parent-teacher or- 
ganizations 


heed the verdict of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, the 
supreme court of the book 
world, which says in its official 
publication, the BOOKL!ST, 
that THE WORLD BOOK is 
‘The best of its type.” 


Send for Free Booklets 
Note the coupon below. It 
describes and offers two free 
booklets which give a complete 
picture of the standing of THE 
WORLD BOOK, also an in- 
teresting description of its con- 
tents and method of handling. 
“Projects and Problems,” at 
the special price of 25 cents, 
is an opportunity no teacher 
should overlook. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Dept, 3-D 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 


THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 








The 





World Book has our 


+p 154 


‘The Verdict of Educators.’’ 


coin if you want ‘ 


My Name and Full Address 





C) Position 


approval. 





W. F. OU! gry & COMPANY 
Dept. cast Erie Street, Chicago 
os ase scud me oon hooklets checked below: 
about THE WORLD BOOK (Free 

0 “Making School Days Count.” 
THE WORLD BOOK, inc luding specimen pages (Free). 


oO “Proje cts and Problems.”’ A valuable booklet for teachers 
using the project method. A 68-page book by Prof. M. 
V. O'Shea, George A. Work, Chas. A. McMurry, 
William C. Bagley and other well known educators. 
Regular price, 50 cents. Special to readers of this mag 
azine, 25 cents. (Ple ase enclose 25 cents in stamps or 


‘Projects and Problems.”’) 





I stan tir 
t saa 


THE WORLD BOOK is the 
only work of its kind included 
in the Graded List of Books 
for Children prepared by the 
Elementary School Library 
Committee of the National 
Education Association. 


v 
Why THE WORLD 
BOOK Is Preferred 


Nearly 7000 pages—55 % more 
material than other works 
of its type 
Ten volumes 
5100 pictures 
Teachers’ outlines 
Lists of questions 
Related subjects 
Visualized instruction 


Monthly service bulletins 
to teachers 


Loose leaf annuals 


~) 


© 


Tells _ at authorities say 


Dee scribes contents of 











The Wisconsin Journal of Education 














JUST PUBLISHED 


Elson’s United States 


Its Past and Present 


A TEXTBOOK which does more than teach the facts of history—it 
makes the subject genuinely interesting to the pupil. He feels that the 
events narrated actually occurred, that the historic characters were real 
human beings, and that what is happening today is related to what has 
gone before. 


It is a fair-minded, well-balanced, interestingly-written history whose 
entire spirit is patriotic. 


The author is Henry W. Elson, A.M., Litt. D., formerly Profes- 
sor of History, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, and author of 
“Modern Times and the Living Past.” 


588 pages. Maps and illustrations in color. 


American Book Company 


830 East 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 

















IN ARITHMETIC it is just as necessary to have something worth while 
to figure on as in composition it is to have something interesting to write 
about. 


MeMurry and Benson in the third year of their series 


SOCIAL ARITHMETICS 


have a story, the outline of which is as follows: 


What our chickens do for us 


The food we get from chickens 

What it costs to feed them 

How Alice made money selling eggs 

Number of hens necessary to supply a family with eggs. 


In this story there are 156 problems requiring answers. 


Throughout, this series of arithmetic is vitalized and enriched as no other series is. 


Write for further information 


The Macmillan Company 


Prairie Ave. & 25th St. Chicago, Illinois 








Both these publishers have high standing. 

















